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MR. ROOT EXPECTED — 
TO BE NAMED FR 
ARMAMENT PARLEY 
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Former Secretary of State in 
Conference With President and 
His Selection as a Delegate 
Is Considered Probable 
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commission whi 1 the Soviet Govern- 

ment dissolved, now declared 

notwithstanding his form 
Russian 
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sh er oppo 

4 to the Soviet Ri Government 
that the Soviet is the only possible 
form: of government for Russia now. 
I say, therefore, to western Europe, if 
you want to save Russia, put all aside 
for the present, and simply send us 
help as you would have done in the 
days of Tzardom.” 


COMBINE. IN OIL 
SELLING ALLEGED 


| Following the meeting of Elihu Root | 
with President Harding and the Sec- 
retary of State at Washington yester- 
day, it was said that indications point 
to his selection as delegate to the con- 
ference for the limitation of arma- 
ments. Mr. Root declared yesterday 
that he came to Washington chiefly in 
‘connection with the Carnegie Peace 
Endowment Fund, of which he is pres- 
ident. The United States has not 
changed its attitude of opposition to 
a preliminary conference, it was 
‘stated, and a report that such a pre- 
liminary meeting was to be held, pub- 
lished if a London paper, is denied. 
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Greatest Reserve Supply of Intox- 
icants Since Prohibition, Say 
Dry Offfcials, Who Urge Need 
of Ant-Beér Bill at Present 


On Behalf of the Soviets Dr. 
Nansen Will Ask the European 
Governments for an Imme- 
diate Credit of—£10,000,000 


the] your answer is in the a 
|suggest that the, conference ‘should 
meet at Inverness on the 20th 


instant.“ i V 


GIVE UP TERRITORY 


Council of Ambassadors Sends 
Note to Hungary Couched in 
Strong Terms Demanding the 
Surrender of Burgenland 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Thursday) — The 
correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor understands that the 
note of the Council of Ambassadors 
to Hungary on the anti-Austrian ris- 
ing in Burgenland, while not in the 
nature of an ultimatum, was never- 


theless couched in strong terms. The 
note presented on Tuesday demanded 
the unconditional surrender of Bur- 
genland. Despite the reported claims 
of the Hungarian binet that the 
| rising. was spontaneous in the disputed 
area, it is to be remarked that the 
note holds Htingary responsible for 
the rising. 

‘It is recognized that the Allies have 
a lever in the fact that territorial ad- 
justments have still to be made in 
connection with Hungary, and that by 
insisting upon the strict Observance 
of the Treaty of Trianon, as a condi- 
tion to the consideration of these 
adjustments, the note will have great 
weight with Hungary. N 

Recent news from the disturbed 
area, reporting no further disturbance, 
, also fortifies the hope that the note 
may have the desired effect. Another 
factor in the situation is the little 


Special to The Christian Sotence Monitor 
‘ from its Washington News Office ~ 
32 District of Columbia 

—In anticipation of congressional ac- 

tion placing almost prohibitive re- 

‘strictions on the importation of 

intoxicating liquors, Wholesale dealers 

are storing up in bonded warehouses 
in the United States the greatest re- 
serve supply since prohibition became 
éffective, according to the interpreta- 
tion that Prohibition Bureau officials 
place on the vast increase in liquor 
imports during the first seven months 

of 1921. 4 
Additional light is thrown upon the 

situation by the Department of Com- 

merce in issuing official figures show- 
ing the. the exports of wines and 
whisky f the United States has 
practically stopped, due to the efforts 
of wholesalers to keep the reserve 
supply intact. 

Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel 
of the Anti-Saloon League, declared 
last night. that e unprecedented | 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON. England (Thursday)—An 
agreement has been signed between . 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, high commission - Federal Prosecutor in Chicago 

Investigating Complaint That 


a ae er on the joint council of the Interna- 
| Effort Is Being Made to Drive 
Independents Out of Business 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Indications here point strongly to 
the probability that the Administra- 
tion will take advantage of the abili- 
ties? and experience of Elihu Root in 
the coming conference for the limita- 
tion of armaments. In exactly what 
capacity Mr. Root will act is not 
known. He may Merely be a member 
of the American delegation or he may 
be a special counselor, or he may be 


Sydney Anderson (R.). Representa- tional Red Cross committee and the 
tive from Minnesota, chairman of the League of Red Cross Societies on the | 
et 8 on 8 one hand, and George Tchitcherin, the 
ee . ggae 5 eee Peoples Commissary for Foreign At- 
more attention to the wofking out of fairs in Russia, on the other, wher eby | 
economic problems. He admits, how- the Russian Government requests Dr. 
ever, that much has been gained by Nansen to ask the European govern- CHICAGO, Illinois—Charges that the 
the farmers by their recent pontical ments for an immediate credit of Standard Oil Company of Indiana and 
activity, but professes the belief that | £ 10,000,000. eee abe engaged | #Ppointed to some other position in 
their interests will now be looked The Soviet Government declares it- * which his services will be readily 
after without too persistent interven- self willing to accept the obligations in a conspiracy to drive out independ- | available in the consideration of in- 
tion by their own organizations. p. 4 that shall be placed upon it in regard ent oll dealers in this district ate | ternational questions. 

ee 5 eee ) por 8 * ee being investigated by C. F. Clyne,, Mr. Root conferred with President 

rough an international execu 18 Harding yesterday morning and later 

committee for Russian relief, which | . DaRtet Avena, — ol nad — 9 at the White ‘House with 

ih {te headaGart t Moscow. | view to prosecution under the Clay- | 
like amount, accérding to Departnfent III have its headquarters at Mo ton Act, according to information the President, the Secretary of State 
f of Commerce figures, the imports The Soviets have pledged themselves | „ being present. Nothing definite was 
amount ot liquor that is now being ö to allow Dr. Na to send to Moscow | Siven by Mr. Clyne to a representative 
brought into this country through being put into bonded warehouses. | © r. Name 0 : ot The Christian Science Monitor yes- disclosed, but it was said matters of 
c ry e where they make up the greatest re- zuch staff as he may consider neces- | tenday. ; 


| ional and international importance 
legal channels is convincing proof of, , | nat 
the necéssity of Congress accepting serve supply since prohibition went bia. for the effective working of the Independent dealers recently filed were dis ussed. Mr. Root said that 


into effect. Storage of imported liquor At the same time Dr. Nansen 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor , 
from its Western News ‘ 


Exports of liquor are decreasing 
rapidly and imports increasing to a 


the provisions in the anti-beer bill, hab te the prevalent’ e that Pledges himself that all the members | complaints with Mr. Clyne alleging” nibs he Pag ae age — — 
making it impossible to import liquors riet 2 ton {Of his staff shall confine themselves chat the two companies had employed | | 

until it is shown that the domestic strict measures against importation, an agent to undersell the independents, dowment Fund, of which he is presi- 

will be passed immediately. The great to the relief work of the committee, ni ident. The international law division 

eae ee See eee PUL eee liquor entering the coun- and on no account mix themselves up ts se na eee of the Carnegie Peace Endowment 

ee , 9... try proves the necessity of Congress | With either politics or commerce. faci. yor lowell = seated nate Fund some — ago offered its ser- 

nt more thas. 30,- | accepting the provisions of the anti- A¢cording to the terms of the agree- | e eee eee vices to th t De k. Th 

000,000 gallogs of whisky are stored | „ 9 Bg ment the committee will be known as ents with offers of oil at prices on- "POOR 0 tae eere. repartee. er 

| beer bill on the subject, in the opin- | The International Russian Relief Ex- Siderably below the market. were accepted and work has been go- 

: 1 ecutive,” consisting of one representa-|_ They allege the oil offered came ing forward for several weeks. Under 

from the Standard and Sinclair com- the direction of James Brown Scott, 


in bonded warehouses in this country: : 
and that the amount of other liquor ion of dry leadars. 
Indictments have been returned ne crc * 2 — panies at the regular market price, head of the international law division, 


so stored increased 109,000,000 gallons: — 
trom See 1 to March 1, with a cor- | 1 my. ° or then in 
responding increase since then. against 31 m ealers an rms DY), ‘ with a big rebate. After collecting Very important work was done during 
Agents Powerless “ grand jury at Baltimore, Mary- | appointed by recites Government. large 1 n ing 2 themes comseniann ere. 

8 and. They are charged with form- Control of Supplies liveries, this agent disappeared with- bared by experts. The use of this ma- 
3 3 2 are 3 ing * a Alea N re Supplies forwarded through the out paying the Standard and Sinclair | terial was tendered to the Wilson 
stated at the Prohibition — ‘same r 1 ¢ companies for the oil sold to him, de- Administration and was used by it in 


2 


. eS i 
| good offices of the International Relie clare the independents. America and Paris at the time of the 


i late autumn or early winter, is ex- 
they are brought in legally under the pected to develop numerous features Conference at Geneva will remain ge alleged monopoly interests have Peace Conference. 


permit system. Permits are issued of interest. p. 4! their absolute property until they tried to force payment for the oil from 


only in cases where importers have The the various customers, and by going | “snnouncement Expected 
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agree that this corre- 


entente, which is closely watching de- 
velopments,. While reports of the con- 
centration of Tzecho-Slovakian troops 
on the Hungarian frontier should be 
taken with reserve, a ‘condition of 
things in which the little entente} 
would take active steps toward inter- 
vention is not difficult to imagine. 

t. A Vienna message reports the in- 
tended resignation of Count Stephen 
B. the Hungarian Premier, on 
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NEW TREATY WITH 
AMERICA PROPOSED! 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 
PARIS, France (Thursday) Polit- 
ical circles in Paris continue to dis- 
cuss the position between America 
and the Allies created by the signing 
of the separate treaty between the 
United States and Germany. Chief 
interest at present is centered in the 
proposal that a third treaty be made 
between the Allies and America, 
settling straightway the various ques- | 
tions in international law which may | 
be raised by the existence of the two 
separate pacts. It is generally recog: | 
nized, however, that a third treaty, in- 
volving as it would America’s recogni- 
tion of the various territorial enact- 
ments in Europe of the Versailles 
Treaty, together with its stipulations 
affecting Germany's interests in other 
parts of the world, would require pro- 
‘| tracted negotiations and might on this 
account be unacceptable to America. 
There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that in this case France would 
favor settling, as they occur, any 
issues that might arise from the 
existence of the separate treaties. 
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ristian Science Publishing Society. 
payable in advance, postpaid to all 


the laws is nqt held to be responsible 


In this way 


selling their stocks of liquor in the 
United States, where higher prices 


ment of Commerce show that during 


postage provided for 
191g. 


months, $3.00; one month, $1.10. 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. Accept- 
in section 1103, Act of 
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shown the actual need, it was ex- 


plained, and laxity in administering} retroactive to last January 1, and of expenses with regard to transport will 


; 


for the increased imports. 


hibition Bureau for the increase in 
imports is the fact that many whole- 
sale druggists, in . anticipation of 
tighter enforcement laws, are calling 
for unfilled orders under old permits. 
thousand of gallons of 
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win 
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It 18 quite evident that exporters are 


prevail, instead of sending them 
abroad. Official figures of the Depart- 


the first seven months of 1920 a total 
of 4,139,261 gallons of proof whisky 
was exported, as compared with the 
remarkably low figures of 135,930 
gallons for the same period of this 
year. 

Exports Decrease 

The total figures for the exportation 
of distilled liquors of all kinds during 
the first seven monthe of 1920 was 
21,005,726 gallons, valued at $15,155,- 
422, as compared with only 4,336,972 
gallons, valued at $2,458,353, during 
the first seven months of 1921. 

During the first seven months of 
1920 a total of 368,472 dozen quarts of 
malt ‘liquors, valued at $738,349, was 
exported, while for the same period 
this year only 2450 dozen quarts, 
valued at $6987, were shipped from the | 
country. Figures for July of this 
year are not given in detail. 

The amount of wines shipped out of 
the United States during July, 1920, 
was 3795 gallons, valued at $4296, as 
compared with 826 gallons, valted at 
$1020, during July, 1921. For the first 
seven months of 1920 the amount was 
4,550,968 gallons, valued at $3,246,661, 
as compared with only 18,686 gallons, 
valued at $24,226. for the correspond- 
ing period of 1921, showing almost a 
cessation of exports. 

There was also a great decrease in 
the exports of alcohol. For July, 1920, 
a total of 2,320,991 gallons, valued at 
$954,895, was exported, as compared 
with 283,429 gallons, valued at $72,616, 
for July, 1921. The amount of exports 
during the first seven months of 1920 
was 16.790.064 gallons, valued at $6,- 
006.266. During the same period for 
1921 the exports totaled 4,174,358 gal- 
lons, upon which a valuation of $1,- 
833.040 was placed. 

Under the anti-beer bill, which is 
still pending before Congress, prohi- 
bition leaders sought to halt the, 
importations of liquor by writing in 
the bill a provisién which forbids fur- 
ther imports of intoxicating liquor 
until the present supply of non-bever- 
age needs is exhausted. In that event 
only enongh liquor could be imported, 
in the discretion of the prohibition 
commissioner, to meet actual needs. 
Mr. Wheeler regards the wholesale 
imports of the first seven months of 
1921 as a desperate attempt of dealers | 
to obtain ab much liquor as possible | 


before Congress outlaws it entirely. | 


There is one loophole in the anti- 
heer bill, however, which will enable! 
importers to bring in approximately | 
650,000 gallons of liquor sent 19 
France and which remains unsold. 
Prohibition leaders were unable to 
defeat this amendment, and if the | 
anti-beer bill becomes a law with this 
clause in it. the liquor ean. be brought 
back to the United States to be stored 
in its original. warehouses. 


United States 


-effect from the Council of 


Repeal of the excess profits tax 
the capital stock tax. effective next 


January 1, was 


Treasury, to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee yesterday. The Secretary also 
recommended the elimination of all 
income surtaxes in excess of 25 per 
cent, and was said to have adhered to 
his figures as to expenditures. p. 2 
ee ree —ů— * 

Attorney at Chicago of 
allegations that efforts are being made 
by the Standard and Sinclair oil com- 
panies, through underselling, to drive 
independent oil dealers out of the 


market. 83 


Dail Eireann has been invited to 
send plenipotentiaries to a conference 


with the British Cabinet representa- : 


tives at Inverness on September 20. 
Only ond condition is laid down—that 


' treland remain an integral part of the 


British Empire. N 
to Eamon de Valera extending the in- 


In a communication 


vitation, Mr. Lloyd George says: It 


would be open to you in such a con- 5 
cally stated that unless seed grain, in Special cable to The Christian Science | 


ference to raise the subject of guar- 
antees on any points in which you 
may consider Irish freedom prejudiced 
by the proposals.” p. 1 

Relief for Russia is now in sight. 
The obstacles to an agreement have 
been overcome and the Soviet Govern- 
ment has requested Dr. Nansen to ask 
‘European governments for a credit of 
£10,000,000. It agrees to accept the 


obligations attaching to the applica- 


tion of this credit and is willing to 
permit a staff to operate in Moscow, 
providing the members confine them- 
selves to the work in hand. It also 
promises to facilitate the distribution 


of supplies. p. 1 


Hungary ha been called upon to 
surrender Burgenland unconditionally. 
She has received a sharp\note to this 


sadors. Further she is to be held 
responsible for the rising consequent 
upon the attempt to transfer the ter- 
| yitory to Austria, a transfer that was 
arranged for in the Trianon Treaty. 
The fact that territorial adjustments 


| have still to be made in favor of Hun- 


gary is expected to have grea: weight 
with the government at Budapest. p. 1 


} 
' 


Disarmament was given unanimous 
support by the trades union congress 
at Cardiff. A resolution was passed 
welcoming the invitation to the Wash- 
ington conference and demanding a 
place for Labor in the British delega- 
tion. J. H. Thomas condemned the 
British decision to proceed with the 
building of battleships while Robert 
Smillie informed the congress that if 
war was threatened again the Interna- 
tional Miners Federation would stop 
work at the mines. He proposed that 
the whole trades. union movement 


should adopt a similar policy. During 
the congress proceedings it was de- 


cided to diwsolve the triple alliance. 
which comprises the railwaymen, 
miners and transport workers. p. 2 


— — 


Lord Robert Cecil dealt with the 
question of mandates at the Assembly 
of the League of Natione, which is in 
session at Geneva. He deplored the 
delay in defining the mandates and 
urged that the subject be taken in 
hand immediately. He absolved the 
Council of the League from responsi- 
bility for the delay, p. 


* 


recommended by 
One reason advanced by the Pro- Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 


Ambas- | 


reach their final distribution. 
, into the county courts here for col- 


| lection orders, have inadvertently re- 
vealed what is alleged to.be unfair 
practices and a conspirgcy in restrdint 
of trade. 


de borne by the Soviet Government; 


though the executive will have the 
right to supervise all goods in transit 
as well as the means employed for 
their conveyance. The Russo-Ameri- 


| The vita) need 

international religf is 

more apparent, and lively 

pressed that the governments 

Europe will not wait for the result of ruin the independents by employing 


the committee appointed by the dele- the same agent to undersell them. 
gates of the principal powers in Paris; The independents claim the mono- 


2 


to inquire into the best means for Poly interests know where the agent 


affording relief. but will make the is. and they have asked Mr. Clyne to 


necessary credits without further de- find him. He has promised to go into 


} 
lay, in order that the urgent relief the matter thoroughly and bring suit 
work may be carried on in ever- against the Standard 
increasing volume. The delegates | companies if 
trom the Paris conference are still found. 
' awaiting permission from the Soviet 


| Government before they can even start BRITAIN DISCLAIMS 
on their journey to inquire into con: | NEWSPAPER REPORT 


ditions. 
Whereas Dr. Nansen has categori- 


sufficient evidence is 


Monitor from its European News Office 


sufficient quantities, is forthcoming, , b 
9 LONDON. (Thursday) 


before the middle of next month, not Er zland 


only Russia but the whole of Europe The British Foreign Office disclaims, 


| will next year be faced with a problem all knowledge of. the statement in The 


whose magnitude it is impossible even Times today to the effect that conver- 


} * 
to estimate. Mr. Lloyd George's state- sations preliminary to the Washing- 


ment in the House of Commons, when. 
he said, “We are faced with the most ton conference would be held in Lon- 


terrible visitation which has afflicted on forthwith, and that the work of 
Europe or the world for centuries,” is drawing up the agenda for the con- 
considered to fall far short of the ference was now so far advanced that 
governments | informal conversations regarding the 

b- exact definition and limitation of the 

subjects of discussion could be begun. 
The British Government indeed at 


actual facts, unless the 
throughout the world realize that su 
stantial credits must be forthcoming 


without delay. nee 
one time desired such a preliminary 

Relief Work Increases conference, but out of deference to the 
Although there has been a steady | attitude of the United States Admin- 
‘istration the proposal was dropped 

and now that the dominion premiers 
itself, | have all left for their respective coun- 
| though enormous, cannot hope to cope | tries the chief raison d’étre for the 
with the situation. The urgent neces- British proposal has disappeared. It 
sity of laying aside all political con- is, felt that to renew the, proposal 


increase in relief work through volun- 
itary subscriptions, this in 


; 


h 


e United 


and Sinclair 


siderations has been recognized even 
by the head of the anti-Bolsheviki in 
Paris, who also urged that business 


concerns, though they have suffered | 


heavily at the hands of the Bolsheviki. 
should for the time being at any rate 


would be discourteous to t 
States, and therefore there has been 
‘expectation that the United States 
would begin the discussion on the 
agenda through the usual diplomatic 
channels. The British Government 


2 was a member of the non-political | 


has not been able to proceed very 
far with the arrangements, this expec- 
tation not having been fulfilled. It 
is anticipated that the British dele- 
gation to Washington will number 
about 50, including experts and sec- 
retaries. 


lay aside all prejudice and help in 
meeting Russia’s needs. 

In government official circles here, 
the system of credits to the Soviet 
Government is not viewed with favor, 
but it is thought that in cooperation 
with America some grant might be 
made in order to meet in some meas- 
ure the immediate needs, and enable 
seed grain to be distributed along with 
food. It is pointed out that unless 
food is in the hands of the peasants 
before the seed grain, the latter will 
be consumed, and so the purpose for 
which it was intended will be de- 
feated. 


Maxim Gorky’s Appeal 
Meantime reports coming out of 
Russia indicate that the famine is 
now spreading to the northward and 
famine conditions are establishing 
themselves along districts bordering 
on the River Kama, where the crops, 
though they have suffered less, are 
ngw beginning to fail. A number ot 
British steamers have arrived in 
Petrograd with coal, flour, and rice for 
distribution and are returning with 
cargoes of deal and pine. 
Maxim Gorky, who until 


DIVISION OF REPARATIONS 
Snecial cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Thursday)—Paul 
Doumer, the French Minister of 
Finance, left Paris today for an in- 
terview with Sir Robert Horne, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in London re- 
garding the French claim to a portion 
of the first 1,000,000,000 marks from 
Germany, divided by the Paris finan- 
cial conference between Belgium and 
Britain. 

While Mr. Doumer before leaving 
emphasized that the conversation 
would be informal, the view is con- 
firmed that considerable importance 
is attached to the interview. Mr. 
Doumer is accompanied by Mr. Tan- 
nery, the financial expert, who took 
part in the August conference. The 
French press maintains a hopeful tone 
that an arrangement satisfactory to 
France may be arrived at. 


recently 


There is, therefore, on hand a valu- 
able nucleus for the development of 
‘data and material which the Ameri- 
can Government will desire, to have 


| when the conference for the lim- 


1 
1 


day to see the President and the Sec- 
| retary of State and to look after mat- 
ters in connection with the Carnegie 
Fund leads irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Root will assist Mr. 
Hughes in shaping the American pol- 
iey at the forthcoming conference. It 
was intimated that an announcement 
would be made by the President 
shortly. 
Mr. Root, among the distinguished 
services which peculiarly fit him for 
| such a post, was a member of the per- 
5 court of arbitration at The 
Hague in 1910; president of the Hague 
| tribunal of arbitration between Great 
| Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal 
| regarding church property, 1913; am- 
| bassador extraordinary at the head of 
' the special diplomatic mission to Rus- 
sia, 1917, and recently was one of the 
i founders of the International Court of 
Justice, on which he was offered a 
place but refused. 


Nobel Prize in 1912 


He was chosen president of the 
American Institute of International 
Law in 1915 and was awarded the 
| Nobel Peace Prize in 1912. 
| Ever since it became known that a 
, conference in regard to limiting arm- 
|aments was to be held in Washington 
the name of Mr. Root has been men- 
tioned as one conspicuously fitted to 
serve as a delegate. In some quar- 
ters there has been a disposition to 
question the likelihood of his appoint- 
ment on the ground that Mr. Hughes 
would so obviously be the leader of 
the American delegation that it would 
be embarrassing to have one of Mr. 
Root’s qualifications who could not 
be expected to take second rank as a 
member. However, in the questions 
that will come up there will be room 
for the employment of all the ability 
that the United States can muster, 
and there is no doubt that Mr. Hughes’ 
position will be strengthened if he 
can have the approval of Mr. Root in 
his policy on international subjects. 

It is believed here that the American 
‘delegation to the conference for the 
limitation of armaments will be 
limited to four persons, the President 
| having, written a letter to a member 
of Congress in which he expressed his 
preference for four leading men of 
„the country familiar with interna- 
tional questions, one of them to be a 
Democrat. It is believed that the 
Democrat will be Oscar Underwood, 
Senator from Alabama, Democratic 
leader in the Senate, the Republicans 
being Charles Evans Hughes, Secre- 
(tary of Stgte; Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Senator from Massachusetts, and Elihu 
Root. a “ 
| A report published in a London 
newspaper that a preliminary confer- 
ence, such as was talked of some time 
ago and disapproved of, is to be held 
in London, brought forth a statement 
here that this government has no in- 
formation that such a parley is to be 
held. Jt was also denied, it is under- 
stood, by the British Government, aad 
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felt hat which, together with his 
semi-curly hair and beard, had been 
a distinguishing mark ever since we 
had known him. As we sat down, 
Graeme asked with no too-insistent 
interest—that would have been bad 
form among the regulars of the Cale- 
donian: 


“How's this, Billy? I thought we had 
good-byed for keeps? Don't you like 
London?” 

Billy laid down his knife and fork 
and laughed—a cheerful laugh. 

„Well, if you wanter know,” he 
said, I'd known San Francisco, of 
course, for a long time. But I stopped 
off at such as Chicago, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Boston, and New York for a bit 
each, just so's I'd have some sort of 
an assay standard. Though I admit 
free I had it wrong end to. had 
my assay standard right ‘with me all 
the while. It was London. Yes; \I 
liked it fine. It was everything I 
looked for,,every way I wanted it. It 
was real civilized in its ways of liv- 
in’, and something happening right 
along. An’ its history—you don’t get 
much of that in a way you can really 
lay hold of up in the mountains—an’ 
something like traditions as well, be- 
sides people with manners!” 

“Then why didn’t you stay there, 
Billy?“ 

„Well“ —he laughed more cheerfully 
than ever — I found 1 didn’t have 
money enough to live in London the 
way I wanted to—and as there ain't 
anything for me: in between, I’m 
going back to Chimney Creek.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Colonel, with 
an indorsing salute, “allow’me to pre- 
sent to you in Mistah Frodsham a 
thoroughgoing spo’tsman!” 


ADVENTURE IN ART 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Adventure is ‘perhaps too stirring a 
label for an episode which can only 
be described as getting acquainted 
with a Chinese painting, yet the ex- 
perience has been far more stirring 
than my active, external adventures. 
The painting—a ninth century one— 
came to me as a gift last spring. I 


miner | recall no transports as I unrolled the 
r- five-foot strip of dark bide silk and 
viewed the two-toned painting thereon. 
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Rather was my attitude one of respect 
for this antiquity and admiration for 
its delicate workmanship. 

Under a hovering sky there rose 
twin peaks, tufted with shrubs, which 
sloped abruptly into the oblivion of 
a mist-filled valley; on the edge of 
the precipice clung the hut of a phil- 
osopher, and near it a tree gaunt and 
wind-twisted. Though these details 
were ily grasped there was an in- 
triguing aloofness about the picture 


—simplicity combined with a curious 


suggestibility. 

I hung the painting on my wall yet 
it was not mine. Gradually I came to 
possess it. My first intimation that 
this incredibly aged strip of. painted 
silk was affecting me came when I 
awakened to the incongruity of its 
surroundings. I had hung it on a wall 
which already bore a collection of 
framed pictures and pinned-up prints 
including a brilliant Parrish poster, a 
Doheny photogravure of a pallid land- 
scape, an “art” photograph of a strip 
of Pacific coast line of which I was 
especially fond, two sedate Holbein 
prints, and a rather good etching of 
California Street looking toward San 
Francisco Bay. Biding his time, my 
antique guest remained for some weeks 
beside the framed photograph. After 
a time I sensed that all was not well 
with my walls. Art photography could 
not bear up under the contrast with 
8 d the California coast w 

another room. The paint- 
＋ 4 had an entire cool gray wall 
for displaying its quiet charms. Even 
this was not enough. The bold color- 
ing of the Parrish poster seemed to 
flaunt, itself indelicately before the 
suave restraint of that strip of silk. 
I removed it. Followed the other dec- 
orations from my four walls. Then I 
sat down to reflect upon the peaceful 
penetration, the passive aggression, of 
this thing so old and so alive. What 
was the secret of its quiet persistence? 
It was as gentie as rain, and as re- 
freshing. 

I wanted to know why. I began 
to read books on oriental art: the 
technique, the symbolism, the schools 
of Chinese painters became a fasci- 
nating study. Chinese art, it ap- 
peared, was deep-rooted in the phil- 
osophy, in the actual life of those 
who created and preserved it. I must 
know more about the literature which 
flourished by the side of these por- 
traits, these landscapes and cool, re- 
mote garden scenes. About this time 
I learned that in some of the great 
San Francisco importing houses there 
were kept under lock and key fine 

i rare specimens of early Chinese 
painting. Sympathetic salesmen who 
knew I had no money to buy brought 
from treasure chests these priceless 
relics and permitted me to sit before 
them. And I came away with a vision 


whose life and art is too little un- 
derstood. 


Today I saw a ship from China 
i hope there were in its hold a 


they few of these quiet, civilizing tokens 
of the past. come to give a touch 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monttor! 
Nine in the morning of what will be 


a hot summer's day. eee Sere: 
are horses exercising in Rotten Row, 


and outside a stream * busses with 
crowded tops hurries the day’s 
labor, contrasting — with the 
opposite stream of empty busses pass- 
ing out to the suburbs. Soldiers drill 
on the worn-out turf and there are re- 
mains of the National Defense Corps 
machinery; strange hutments and 
wooden tents. 

At 10 the day is really warming to 
its task and the sun has brought the 
nurse maids into Kensington Gardens 
with troops of. children and squad- 
rons of perambulators, a second crop 
of flowers passing the snapdragons 
and canterbury bells which guard 
the green walks; children race up 
the Broad Walk, turn somersaults 
on the railings, stare in undisguised 
awe at the Albert Memorial, or are 
taken to see the Watts statue of the 
man on horseback standing so fairly 
in the four crossroads of green trees. 

By 11 the Round Pond has bécome 
covered with boats of every sort, from 
the shilling frigate which prefers to 
ride the waves with its sails lying flat 
in the, water to the grandiose model 
yacht, so noble as to have its own 
private carriage to wheel it to the 
water’s edge and to need an uncle to 
Superintend its sailing. The Round 
Pond leads on in many cases to Os- 
borne and Dartmouth, so that for all 
it looks landlocked at first sight it is 
really joined by a wide channel to the 
deepest oceans. 

After 12 a hush comes down on the 
park, people sleep under the trees, 
the inhabitants of the perambulators 
are at peace and many children have 
gone home; From offices close by 
come clerks and typists to eat their 
sandwich luncheons in the shade. 

As the afternoon begins in a shim- 
mer of heat, which rises quivering 
from the ground and house roofs. car- 
riages and motors grow more numer- 
ous. Society has begun to stir, dif- 
ferent a little in its habits from the 
pages of the “Dolly Dialogues” and 
much more different from the crowds 
who surround D’Orsay, that compleat 
dandy,” and yet easily to be recognized 
under the outer cloak of changing cus- 
tom. Men with spats and women with 
sunshades have come to do nothing; 
others, however, will soon be gathered 
under the heavy green tents of chest- 
nuts, and the parks, which were a few 
bours ago a nursery playground, have 
become a lounge de luxe. 

The afternoon wears on and as 5 
passes into 6 o'clock new crowds join 
the old to celebrate their release from 
offices and banks: outside it is the 
outgoing bus tops which are full and 
the ingoing ones are empty in their 
turn. The Serpentine has also its 
share of life and movement and the 
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By / the Round Pond is covered 
with boats 


lazy boats which have increased in 
number with the hours of the day 
are joined by more strenuous sculling 
boats and racing fours.* 

, Six passes to 7 and 8, and once 
more the aspect of the park changes; 
from Kensington the center has 
passed eastward to the Marble Arch 
gate, and little platforms and ugly 
banners begin to make their appear- 
ance. 

The nursery became a lounge and 
now the lounge becomes a debating 
room where astonishing ‘doctrines may 
be heard: people eddy round the stump 
orators like flotsam round a half sub- 
merged rock, and the listeners, with 
their calm indifference, offer a strange 
contrast to the excitement of the 
speakers. Religion and . Bolshevism 
divide the attention of the crowd and 
the largest crowd hovers round a dis- 
charged soldier, who gives his view 
about the England fit for heroes to 
live in and points to the park where 
he slept last night and is like to sleep 
for several nights to come. It is 11 
before the last little group has ceased 
to argue and-wandered out into the 
bright avenue whith is Edgware Road, 
or turned to merge with the audience 
issuing from the Marble Arch Cinema, 
or gone to eat French pastry in the 
dozen or more confectioners near by, 
or passed for a last walk down the 
half-lit path Which leads to Hyde Park 
Corner. Here is another little group 
waiting for the last bus home or stand- 
ing to talk at a red and white stall 
and eat a tram car stopper” or half 
Nelson.” 

Before the gates are shut we slip 
into the park, avoiding the policemen, 
who are hurrying the strayed wan- 
derers back to the outer world. And 
for the four or five hours before dawn 
we lie under trees and stars listen- 
ing to London’s ever-present murmur 
and to the unceasing flow of taxicahs 
penetrating Knightsbridge and Ken- 
sington Road. We are not the only 
folk abroad, indeed the census offi- 
cials responsible for numbering the 
vagrants in Hyde Park must have laid 
their hands upon .at least a three- 


figure population. 
We wake up at about 5 to find the 


* 


pictures. 
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about the banks of the Serpentine, 
where crowds slowly gather for their 
morning bath, not the least beautiful 
of the park’s much-varied gallery of 
Now also is the time to 
watch the horses in the row and the 
flowers in the beds; indeed no Lon- 
doner can afford to miss going here 
before breakfast sometime or other. 
Quickly the bathing crowd vanishes, 
to reappear at 9 o'clock on a bus 
winding down Piccadilly to the city. 


INTRA MARKET 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

On Lake Maggiore is Intra, a little 
town of 8000 inhabitants, a prosperous 
industrial center and a very busy little 
port. It is built on alluvial deposits be- 
tween two streams, the St. Giovanni 
and the St. Barnado—mere trickles in 
wide rocky beds for the greater part 
of the year; but converted now and 
then into raging, rushing torrents. Be- 
hind rise steep, undulating hills, their 
sides covered with young! trees, with 
here and there one of larger growth. 
The brushwood growth, especially in 
spring, gives to the hills an aspect of 
delicious mosslike softness. 

Here and there on these lower hills 
the eye lights on groups of closely 
clustered houses, a shadowy cam- 
panile rising from their midst. On 
the roads which wind among these 
foothills, as well as on thé torrent 
banks in the outskirts of the town, 
one comes upon buildings of whose 
use one is at first uncertain. “Is that 
a big villa, or an institution?” ‘one 
asks. And the answer is nearly al- 
ways “é un stabilimento”— it is a fac- 
tory. Iron and soap and dye works, 
and felt hat factories, rope works, 
paper and cotton mil!s—none of them 
is out of harmony with its surround- 
ings. Trellised vines cluster closely 
round a yard where rusty iron is 
stacked waiting for its conversion to 
fresh uses. A profusion of crimson 
roses clamber up the white walls of a 
tipografia—a printing house. A bevy 
of hatless girls issuing from the gates 
of a tiny garden alone advertise the 
fact that this gay pink house with 
green shutters is a little ribbon fac- 
tory. Moreover, the only black smoke 
hovering over the town is that which 
issues now and then from the lake 
steamer as it lingers. Coming across 
the lake from Intra, whence there is a 
short and direct route to Milan, it 
brings the first fruits of the south to 
Lake Maggiore, and in Intra Market 
the primeurs of green grocery may 
always be found. 

Intra holds its market on Saturday. 
The fine broad modern thoroughfare 


facing the pier—the Corso XX Settem- 


bre with the statute of Garibaldi— 
is packed with booths which spread 
themselves inward to the porticoed 
Municipio and even struggle up the 
narrow cobbled ancient high street 
toward the parish church of St. Vit- 
tore. By 8 a. m. the market is in 
full swing, and those who would buy 
well must buy early. The prudent 
housewife, or her cook, turns betimes 
to the stalls where emerald lettuces 
and waxen turnips, great bundles of 
asparagus and piles of fresh green 
pea-pods cry aloud to the beholder, 
while crimson cherries and yellow 
lemons and piles of little wild straw- 
berries make their appeal alike to 
taste and eye. Less decorative but 
scarcely less tempting are the trestles 
spread with many kinds of cheese. 

Look at that woman with white 
sleeves and black bodice and full skirt 
wearing on her head a black handker- 
chief with colored flowers. She is 
from the Val di Canobbia and she has 
come from afar to make some special 
purchase. It would take her less time 
to go to Locarno; but she would then 
have to cross the frontier, run the 
gantlet of the dogana officials, pro- 
duce a passport, and exchange at an 
immense loss her poor Italian paper 
money into Swiss metal francs. So 
she has risen before the dawn, de- 
scended basket on back to Canobbio, 
and taken a steamer thence to Intra. 
With much care she selects an alu- 
minium pot with a swing handle. She 
does not bargain over it, however, as 
she would have done before the war, 
for all new articles in modern Italy 
are sold at prizzi fissi (fixed prices), 
clearly marked. 

But when she passes on to the next 
stall, where secondhand copper ves- 
sels are on view, a little chaffering is 
done—though even here, the articles 
being sold by weight, there can be no 
great deviation from the norm. 

“Not even at the first hotel in Pal- 
lanza would you find such a sauce- 
pan,“ the vender protests in answer 
to the woman's bid. 

She has offered but 12 liri—a low 
price it seems to me; but it goes at 
that. She leans her pointed gherla 
(conical basket) against the stall, and 
packs her copper.and aluminium uten- 
sils securely between two bags of 
meal. The vender helps to hoist the 
basket again upon her shoulders, and 
she moves away, with a gentle saluta- 
tion to me and to him. 

The most entertaining spot in the 
market beyond question is that where 
two merry fellows are holding a sort 
of auction of dress goods, encircled 
by a large ring of women. “Go to 
any shop, it would be double the 
price,” cried one man, repeating the 
words frequently with that rolling 
sonority of accent which lends im- 
portance to the most trivial phrase. 
“Bight liri, only 8 liri for a camicietta” 
(shirtwaist length). They listen and 
laugh, but they do not spend. 
One woman tries the material be- 
tween her teeth and apparently finds 
it wanting. Half an hour passes: 
the stream of pleasantries continues, 
but no one makes a purchase. The 
Italian popolini are not buying clothes 
(nor indeed are the borghesia) and 
will not do so till prices fall all round. 
Food is not scarce now but it is dear 
and it is moré important to live well 
than to “go braw.“ 

When I p2ss through the market in 
the afternoon the ground around the 
stall is billowing with stuffs, and the 
erstwhile vociferous hucksters are si- 
lently rolling and folding. 


| GRASMERE SPORTS 
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Grasmere today is ablaze in gor- 
geous sunshine. In the valley there 
is only peace and solace. It is here 
‘where dalesmen and men folk for 
many miles around gather on a day 
once a twelvemonth to do battle for 
supremacy in games; it is a carnival 
at which you may see Cumberland and 
Westmoreland and the villages’ and 
‘hamlets round and about at play. 

Of all sporting happenings that 
about which I write is assuredly a 
classic; it i: a classic because of its 
old-fashionedness: because it is typi- 
Cal of a people we of the big, rushing, 
tearing cities scarce know. Your 
Cumberland and Westmoreland man 
is hard, inflexible, maybe you would 
say he wat canny and impossibly 
clannish; that he is of a world pe- 
cullarly his own. But it were wrong 
to judge him by externals; you must 
probe deep into him to knov him. If 
you do, ther you will find in those 
men a sense of humor, a dreaminess 
you would not suspect. 

Let me give what I believe to be a 
true picture of the wrestler. He has 
found his waysfrom his home over the 
hills; it is possible that he has 
trudged alone for miles to make the 
rendezvous. For weeks, perhaps for 
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The guides’ race 


months, he has trained at nights; his 
face is all fresh color and freckled; 
his lips are pursed tightly, his walk 
is awkward; around his neck a muf- 
Her is drawn tight; his big hands are 
deep in his pockets; on his head is a 
cap of wondrous pattern. He would 
pass aS an extravagant caricature of 
an athlete; but see him when he hs 
been called into action by the bell- 
man, whose voice is a bawl and who 
in the conduct of the meeting is the 
undisputed ruler of everything that 
matters. Your wrossler“ emerges 
from his tent in a costume which for 
extravagance of color and design can- 
not be beaten. You fall to supposing 
that it is the creation of the local 
master in crewel work, yet if you 
were to inquire, the probability is that 
you would discover that the maker of 
it was his Missus.“ He is supremely 
unmindful of criticism; he takes the 
point of view that no wrossler“ 
worthy of his salt would dare venture 
forth unless garbed in colors approxi- 
mating a rainbow; the extent of his 
gaudiness, I suspect, is a criterion of 
his prowess as a wrestler. 

Into wrestling there long ago crept 
tricks and cunning and make-believe 
most harmful to a noble sport; and 
so it has come about that the bell- 
man at Grasmere when he shouts a 
couple of competitors to “come out” 
makes it very plain that any man 
thought to be guilty of “blarney” will 
be “blaine cot,” which, interpreted, 
means that he will be promptly dis- 
qualified and forever disgraced. I 
cannot think of any wrestler, as I 
have come to know him at Grasmere, 
not playing the game. You will 
see one sparse-looking man win 
in a twinkling; he has sent his 
opponent all sprawling by means of 
a flying hipe; you will see great big 
mountainous fellows tug and pull, the 
while thousands of people of the 
countryside rock and sway with 
them; and as you watch this and that 
pair of wrestlers you live through 
that wonderful scene painted by 
Blackmore of that mighty tussle be- 
tween John Ridd and Carver Doone. 

And what time the wrestlers are 
engaged in their battles a score or 
more youths are preparing for the 
guides’ race. This event is one that 
of itself entitles Grasmere to a whole 
page in sporting history. Victory in 
this race is the equivalent of the blue 
riband of the meeting. It is far be- 
yond the accomplishments of the town- 
bred youth, for it demands gifts that 
only hillmen may have. Picture, if 
you can, a long line of finely trained 
men, some tall, some short, all on 
their toes, waiting, as grayhounds 
will, to be released from.the leash. 
That man, dark haired, whose frame 
is all whipcord, who sniffs as will a 
hound, whose ears are pricked for 
the signal to start is counted as the 
king of his kind. “Yon lad,” you hear, 
“could race up a church steeple: that 
he could.” And, as you look at the 
steep, jagged hill up and down which 
they are to race, you are amazed. 

Off they jump into their stride; up 
and up the bill they run and jump and 
climb and splutter. Human antelopes! 
To the top one has reached, and then 
he will come down, jumping, dropping 
on to crag and crag until he has got 
to the valley below to race for the 
finish to the accompaniment of roar- 
ing cheers, and to be chaired and pat- 
ted and hugged by his fellows. 

But this race is only, one of the 
features of these wonderful sports. 
There is the trail hunt for the hounds. 
There is the special joy of the work- 
ingman—the collier, the quarryman, 
and the rough and ready fellows to 
whom their dog is a very large slice 
of their life; their stanchest com- 
panion, their ‘friend, nearly their all. 
Upon these hounds, many of them 
of doubtful “pedigree, but trained to 
“t'minute, regular champions, yer 
know,” is lavished a fondnes, a love 
wonderful to behold. The hounds at 
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Grasmere are brought to follow a 
}scent laid by aniseed over the ma- 
| Jeatic: hills which look down upon the 
sports ground nestling below. Once 
libefated they scamper off, yelping 
and raging as they fasten their noses 
to the course. High they go until 
they have reached the summit of the 
hill where as little specks they tear 
along. And in the valley, crowded 
together, completely and sublimely 
oblivious to what might be thought 
of their antics, are the owners of the 
dogs, whfstling, shouting, zesticulat- 
ing, their eyes glued upon their par- 
ticular property. And now when the 
dogs are hot on the trail for home, 
the excitement is tremendous. Hopes 
are raised high; then shattered; first 
this and then that des is sure to win. 
Then the actual winner to be em- 
braced by its owner and to be told 
that “th’are a reet good ’un. I knew 
tha'd win, lad; didn’t 1? Heigh, tha 
are t'best dog for 50 miles raund 
Carlisle and I’m telling you.” 


MAPS FOR WALKERS 
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Every out-of-door landscape-owner 
and horizon-landlord, who has been 
steadfastly unheeding of that siren 
Gasoline, has resisted that circe Con- 
ventionality, and had courage to stride 
boldly past that cerebus Exertion, has 
in his day risen up to call the United 
States Geological Survey maps blessed. 
Those topographical maps, made for 
the most peaceful of pursuits, with all 
the exact minuteness necessary for 
war purposes, are to us semi-profes- 
sional walkers the choicest article of 
our afield equipment. “A mile to an 
inch”—a motto appropriate for the 
walking enthusiast, who counts his 
milestones as automotive individuals 
count inches. 

When it is realized that already 
nine states (among them Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Ohio, and West 
Virginia) have been completely map- 
ped by the myopic eye of the United 
States Geological Survey on that 
large scale, and 43 per cent of the 
whole nation, the amount of labor 
and care involved seems well-nigh in- 
credible. With each standard 16- 
mile-square map, we have spread out 
before us a view of the countryside 
quite similar to one an aviator would 
get a mile high; or a soaring hawk. 
Every lane is there, every cross-road, 
every hill and valley. Even among 
settled communities each detail of 
street and suburb stands out perfect 
as we travel them. When we get off 
in the mountains, thick, wild, un- 
trailed as our way becomes, we 
glance confidently at one cf the trusty 
maps, and know that the cartogra- 
phers have been here before us. Here 
is an insignificant trail from Black 
Dome to Indian-Head Mountain — it 
will be just as crooked, and will crocs 
precisely the same brooks and ele- 
vations as in 1894, when it was faith- 
fully plotted. 

This vast plan. of the survey was 
begun in 1886 by congressional ap- 
propriation, and since then has 
dragged its 35 years of achievement 
along, partly aided by state contribu- 
tions, but always too meagerly 
financed by state and nation to push 
the ambitious vision to reasonably 
prompt reality: 57 per cent of its 
work unaccomplished today. At this 
rate another 40 years will be needed. 
But the topography already covered 
has been rarely done: 3000 engraved 
plates, that show almost every shed 
and cabin at the time in 1,300,770 
square miles, is no insignificant ac- 
complishment. 

How often has it happened to us 
afoot that a tiny black dot represent- 
ing in 1890 a dwelling or remote hay- 
barn.on some unfrequented road or 
bridal path turns out, when one has 
toiled through briers and thicket to 
reach it, along a well-nigh unknown 
trail, to be in 1921 only a pile of 
tumbled-down boards and beams. On 
the other hand, the relative infre- 
quency of innovations in rural dis- 
tricts over a pericd of 20 to 30 years 
is most remarkable, a tour of 50 miles 

often revealing scarce an additional 
dwelling or road, or even a new barn, 
since the map was finished two de- 
cades ago. 

Is there a more fascinating feature 
of your vacation walk, cross country, 
than unraveling one of these survey 
maps? Your highways and byways 
are there: trails, railways, tunnels, 
bridges, fords, canals, locks, aban- 
doned mines, dams, levees, ponds, 
springs, marshes, cliffs, and what not 
else, are all there—more information, 
more running commentary on the 
neighborhood, than a five-foot book- 
shelf of guidebooks could present. 


Flies That Fly in Water 


More than 50 years ago Sir John 
Lubbock surprised naturalists with 
an account of a fly which he had dis- 
covered swimming, or flying, in a 
basin of water dipped from an English 
pond. Another specimen soon after- 
ward rewarded the search of another 
naturalist, and since that time other 
aquatic flies have been found in Eng- 
land, like the first, swimming in water 
taken from a pond. 

Other observers have not been so 
fortunate, and some have searched 
many years for a specimen of this 
curious insect without success. Last 
May, however, during an excursion 
of a microscopical club, one of its 
members found a specimen of the 
long-sought-for fly in a vial of pond 
water. This led to a more careful 
investigation, the result of which was 
the discovery of five more specimens, 
which were placed in a small glass 
tank filled with water, where their 
movements could be observed. 

These flies, which are so small that 
they can only be well seen with the 
aid of a glass, appear to enjoy them- 
seives immensely under the water, 


moving about rapidly with the helpir 


of their wings. The five whose cap- 
ture has just been referred to re- 
mained under water for four days 
without leaving it at any time, unless 
they may have done so while the 
observer was necessarily absent. They 
appear to belong to the family group 
of mirmaridz, or “fairy flies.“ 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Hark! A song from the larch tree 


near 
Flung afar to the listening ear. 


Trembling, throbbing it swells and 
falls 
Scattering joy in wild sweet calls. 


Light and freedom and gladness rare 
From the breast of the bird that is 
singing there. 


All that he feels and knows of good 
Poured in melody through the wood. 


And the little songster sings and sings 
And the song floats far on invisible 
wings. 


Hark! It has ceased from tree above 
But the silence is filled with its notes 
of love. 


America’s Oil Treasures 


The oil industry began just 63 years 
ago. At the end of August, 1859, the 
first drill sent in search of America’s 
treasure of oil struck “pay sand” near 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, at the shal- 
low depth of 69½ feet. Oil, of course, 
had been previously found, but such 
quantities as had ‘been marketed were 
collected from the surface of springs 
and streams in the same manner as 
they had been collected for centuries 
by the Indians. Ditches, too, had been 
dug, and the oil allowed to collect in 
these. It remained for a man named 
Drake, however, to demonstrate the 
2 method of securing the “liquid 
uel.“ 

The total yield in 1859 was less than 
2000 barrels, whereas domestic pro- 
duction of crude oil for the first seven 
months of the present year totaled 
more than 249,000,000 barrels, while 
more than 72,000,000 barrels were im- 
ported, principally from Mexico. 
Gradually the discovery of oil-bearing 
sands has spread west and south, until 
now 19 states and territories are 
numbered among the producers. The 
Drake well oil found a ready market 
t 50 cents a gallon, but production had 
so ,increased in the country by 1861 
that oil could be bought as low as 5 
cents a barrel. Since that time the 
price has fluctuated back and forth. 

Originally used only for illuminating 
purposes, petroleum, or the products 
derived from it, have invaded field 
after field of industry. until now it is 
difficult to conceive what would hap- 
pen should the supply be suddenly cut 
off. In one form or another it lubri- 
cates the world’s machinery; in an- 
other it furnishes power to drive the 
world’s automobiles and aircraft; in 
still another it is driving the ships of 
the world’s commerce through the 
seas. The 56,000-ton liner, Majestic, 
now being completed at Hamburg for 
the White Star Line, is expected to 
burn 5700 tons of oil fuel at every 
crossing of the Atlantic. Its use will 
require an engine room staff of only 
275 men instead of the 460 necessary 
were the ship to burn coal. 

Such is the intensity of the search 
kor oil the world over, that the Aus- 
tralian Government has offered a re- 
ward of $125,000 and the Government 
of New South Wales $50,000 to an- 
one who discovers oil in paying quanti- 
ties in Australia. 
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Tuna Fish 
Salad 


Makes a Delicious 
Supper Dish 


— By Mrs. Knox 

N a warm night, a cool jellied 
tuna or other fish salad makes 
a most delicious supper dish. 
It may be molded in individual 
cups and served on lettuce or 
poured into a large brick shaped 
pan and served as a jellied fish loaf. 


Try the recipe given here; it will 
not only help solve your “what to 
eat” problem, but add a new and 
different touch to the summer 
menu. 


Tuna Fish Salad 

14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

1, cup cold water 

1 cup tuna fish ~* 

10 cup chopped celery 

14 green pepper. finely chopped 

d cup boiled salad dressing 

14 teaspoonful salt 

1, teaspoonful paprika 

2 teaspoonfuls vinegar 

Few grains cayenne 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped olives 

Soak gelatine in cold water five min- 
utes, and add to hot boiled salad dressing. 
Cool, and add tuna fish, separated into 
flakes, celery, pepper (from which seeds 
have been remo-ed), olives, salt, paprika, 
vinegar and cayenne. Turn into six in- 
dividual molds first dipped in cold water, 
and chill. Remove from molds to nests 
of lettuce leaves, and garnish with slices 
cut from pimolas, diamond-shaped pieces 
cut from green peppers, celery tips and 
watercress. 


Help in Planning Unusual 
Menus 


If you need any help in planning 
unusual menus I will gladly send 
you my two booklets, “Dainty Des- 
serts” and “Food Economy,” which 
contain numberless recipes for any 
occasion. Send for them. They 
are free. Just enclose 4c in stamps 
to cover postage and mention your 
grocer's name and address. Write to 


Mrs. Charles B. Knox 
KNOX GELATINE 


800 Knox . Johnstown, N. . 


; 


O 


— — —— 


* Whestver a recipe calls for 
| gelatine—think of 


x 


State Street Trust Co. 


MAIN OFFICD 
33 STATE STREET 
COPLEY SQUAKE BRANCH 
579 Boylaton Street 
. AVENUE BRANOA 
Corner Maasachusetts Ave. and Boyisten ., 
TON, MASS. 
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suffering public... 
tion that the solution lies where 
4t originally belonged, in the public 
0 p of our transportation sys- 
| for service at cost, in 
game manner that our waterways 
and public highways are owned and 
ted, is the only bright spot an 
horizon and it will-not be long be- 
fore public sentiment demands its 
achievement.” 


HENRY FORD ASKED 
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funct Missouri & North Arkansas 
Railroad when the railroad is sold at 
public auction next month, according 
to announcement made here yesterday 
by Joseph R. Pile, representing the 
Joplin (Missouri) Chamber of Com- 
merce, who with other representatives 
of the territory are in Detroit confer- 
ring with the Ford interests. 

Mr. Ford was invited to appear at 
the sale to be held under jurisdiction 
of the Federal Court at Joplin and to 
compete with other bidders for the 
railroad property, Mr. Pile, head of 
the delegation, said. The delégation 
on Wednesday conferred at length 
with E. G. Liebold, personal secretary 
to Mr. Ford. Mr. Pile said yesterday 
that he was well pleased with the in- 
terest shown by Mr. Ford's repre- 
sentatives. 

The railroad, Mr. Pile pointed out, 
is 364 miles long and extends from 
Joplin to Helena, Arkansas. It passes 
through a heavily timbered country. 
Manganese deposits also are located 
in the territory served. Several Ar- 

counties have no other 


served are anxious that Mr. Ford be- 
come the owner of the road,” said Mr. 
Pile 


eats 


city some time today. A large amoun 
of data has been left here for Mr.|Ford, 
who has been out of the city. 


MEXICAN COURT 
- DOCUMENT AWAITED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Further developments in the Ameri- 
can-Mexican negotiations yesterday 
apparently awaited receipt of ar of- 
ficial'copy of a recent decision of the 
Mexican Supreme Court as to the 
retroactive scope of Article 27 of the 
Mexican Constitution, Mexico City 
dispatches have stated that the docu- 
ment would not be ready for formal 
issue probably for 10 days and it was 
emphasized at the State Department 
that careful study of the text of the 
court’s opinion would be necessary 
before its effects upon relations be- 
tween the two countries could be fore- 
cast. : 

At the same time officials took oc- 
casion to affirm Wednesday’s state- 
ment by the chargé d'affaires at 
Mexico City that he had no knowledge 
of any proposals for recognition of the 
Mexican Government through negotia- 
tions on a new basis, such negotiations 
having been reported by Mexican 
papers to be in progress, “under the 
surface.“ 

It any such negotiations were in 
progress, it was said, they were so 
far under the surface that the State 
1 had no knowledge of 

em. 


DRY BILL REFERRED | 
TO STATE GOVERNOR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisana—A pro- 

hibition euforcement bill containing, 
as its essential features, the suppres- 
sion of illicit manufacture of liquor, 
the suppression of liquor bootlegging 
and sale, and a search and seizure 
clause, but only by warrant, which 
was written by R. P. Butler of Terre- 
bonne parish and agreed upon at a 
séries of conferences of dry leaders, 
was placed before John M. Parker, 
Governor of Louisiana, at Baton 
Rouge yesterday. 
“I have not had time to pass upon 
it finally; after all, it's up to my 
friends what they want,” said Gov- 
ernor Parker. Dr. Turner of the 
Louisiana Anti-Saloon League stated, 
“So far as we are concerned it covers 
our case.” 

The measure has not yet been in- 
U pega in either House. 


SALES OF WAR MATERIALS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—War materials sold by the War De- 
partment last week totaled $1,599,000. 
making a total revenue of $1,457,846,- 
900 from sales of salvaged and surplus 
stock since the armistice. In making 
the announcement Secretary Weeks 


— 
he 


‘Said that about $2,060,000,000 worth of 


materials still were on hand, includ- 
ing $600,000,000 worth of ammunition. 
The materials already disposea of 
came from the air service, engineers, 


t. 


corps and ordnance d 


| around the Capitol, rather 


quartermaster corps, motor transport | 
epartmen 


‘from its Washington News Office 


—Denunciation of the growing tend- 


tion ency on the part of agricultural in- 
„ terests to place undue confidence in 


the results of political organization, 
and the centering of their main efforts 
n work- 
ing along economic lines nearer home, 
was voiced yesterday by Sydney An- 
derson (R.), Representative from Min- 
nesota, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mission on Agricultural Inquiry. 

In a statement based on the find- 
ings of the commission during the 
course of its hearings.and investiga- 
tions to discover means of relief for 
the farmers of the country, Mr. An- 
derson declared that a growing illu- 
sion among agricultural interests as 
to the “magic” power of political 
action was one of the greatest stum- 
bling blocks in the way of their return 
to prosperity. More and more confi- 
dence is being put in the efforts of 
organisations maintaining headquar- 
ters in Washington for the purpose of 
bringing political pressure to bear on 
legislators. While “lobbying” is per- 
haps too objectionable a word to be 
applied to the activities of these or- 
ganizations, it is nevertheless a fact 
that, added to the endeavors of the 
so-called “farm bloc” in the Senate 
and House of Representatives to mus- 
ter support for agricultural relief leg- 
islation, there is a great deal of per- 
suaston undertaken in a more or less 
open manner by those paid to look 
after the interests of the farmers, 


Conservative Cause Marked 

While it is, of course, only just and 
fair for the farmers to have their in- 
terests in Congress looked after, at 
least as solicitously “Ws these of “big 


business,” it is pointed out by those 
who have their interests at heart that | 
there is danger that energy which 
would secure more immediate results 
if expended in other directions is being 
wasted along these lines. During the 
past session of Congress the “farm 
bloc“ arose to champion farm inter- 
ests, and there is every indication that 
it will be increasingly a power to be. 
reckoned with. Boies Penrose (R.), 
Senator from Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, in 
charge of the tariff bill, recently con- 
cede? the strength of this bloc when 
he announced that the framing of cer- 
tain sections of the tariff would be 
left in the hands of the leaders. The 
voices of the farmers’ spokesmen have 
been heard in congressional halls in 
recent months to a degree never before 
achieved, and it is not likely that 
protests will ever again be missing if 


their interests show signs of being this possible. 
sion at present, although the jury will 


overlooked. 

While credit for this development 
js in many quarters conceded to the 
various farm organizations which have 
made their presence felt on Capitol 
Hill, the time has now come, in the 
opinion of many, for the farmer to turn 
his attention to organization along 
economic lines, rather than political, 
knowing that in all probability his 
political interests will not be neglect- 
ed, as heretofore. What he has done 
in the last year or so in the way of 
obtaining political recognifion is 
granted by many to be necessary and 
effective, but the danger pointed out 
by Mr. Anderson and others on the’ 
commission is that too much depend- 
ence may be placed on this semi-po- 
litical action. 


Effective Organizations 


“The farmer, in the main, is or- 
ganized today just as the retailer is or- 
ganized; namely, along. semi-political 
rather than economic lines,” declared 
Mr. Anderson. “And neither the farm- 
er nor the retailer can get anywhere 
in this country except through an or- 
ganization whose fundamental aim is 
economic. Too many organizations 
are bulit along the Hnes of political 
action, and instead of endeavoring to 
work out their own problems, occupy 
their time largely in passing resolu- 
tions and making recommendations to 
9 

The need for the present, accordink 
to Mr. Anderson, is a study of the 
situation from an economic stand- 
point, leading to efficient organization 
based on a combination of selling 
power. There are too many organ- 
izations at present, it was declared. 
Seeking results through political 
action and of a type in which there 
is bound to be divergence of opinion, 
discord, and in the end “an inevitable 
smashup.” Organizations whose 
fundamental aim is economic, work, 
on the other hand, with unanimity of 
purpose, and will, therefore, endure, 
declared Mf. Anderson in urging the 
farmers of America to work toward 
such organizations. 


Ends to Be Sought 


Three outstanding, benefits are set 
forth as accruing to agricultural in- 
terests through economic organiza- 
tion: Elimination of the cost of hav- 
ing some one else do the grading on 
products to make them marketable, 
since the “organized” farmer does the 
grading; additional influence over the 
price of a commodity, since the pres- 
ent unorganized selling power is help- 
less in the face of the great buying 
power of organized industry, and bet- 
ter distribution. 

This organization, stated Mr. An- 
derson, wil] be the corner stone on 
which the farmer of America will 
build up a selling power matching the 
selling power of organized industry. 
It cannot be worked out in a few 
months. The development of the ideal 
marketing system must be based upon 


| thorough study of the production end 


* 


success of such methods as those of 
| the California Fruit Growers. Assoctia- 
! ) : Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


ently, 


tion, for example, where cooperation 
in selling has t to the organ- 
.ized producer profits impossible in a 
state of independent action. 


BALTIMORE MILK 
DEALERS INDICTED 

Thirty-One Men ae Firms hen 
Charged With Formation of 


Combination to Create Mo- 
nopoly—Significance in Case 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
|. BALTIMORE, Maryland—Thirty-one 
milk dealers and firms were indicted 
on Wednesday by the grand jury, fol- 
owing the appearance before that 
ody of Robert F. Leach, State’s At- 
torney. } 
The individuals and firms indicted 
are charged with forming a combina- 
tion to create a monopoly in milk, and 
are said to be subject to the Baltimore 
Milk Exchange. The 8 
necessitated the renewal by the deal- 
ers of their bail of $500 each, which 


‘the members of that organization. 


markets more conservative, as they 


Was set at the time of the present- 
ment. : 

The trial of the dealers and organ- 
izations qgharged with combining to 
prevent any decrease in the retail 
price of milk is expected to take place 


late in the autumn or the early winter. 
There is every reason to anticipate 
that it will be one of the most im- 
portant trials in the annals of the 
Criminal Court, for the history of that 
body does not furnish records of many 
indictments concerning so great a 
number of principals. 

The indictment, which embraces 21 
pages, shows that the original charges 


made by Mr, Leach, far from being 
excessive, by no means comprehended | 
the entire offense of the milk com- 
bine. Charges of monopoly go back as 
far as October, 1916, when the Balti- | 


more Milk Exchange and the City 


Dairy Company were new organiza- | 
tions. 

The names of those in the indiet- 
ment are the same as those presented | 
last week, with two exceptions, R. 
Henry Holmes, who has passed away, 
and Henry W. Hofferbert, who repre- 
sents the Horn Ice Cream Company, | 
and who claims that he is not a mem 
ber of the exchange. Next in im- 
portance to the indictment of the Ball- 
timore Milk Exchange is that of the 
State Dairymen’s Association, which | 
consists of an organization of farmers | 
and other producers who are undér 
the control of the exchange. 

The milk situation is similar in 
scope and in importance to the charges 
of monopoly against the Coal Ex- 
change and dealers. Mr. Leach said 
that he would set the case down on 
the Criminal Court docket just as 
soon as the crowded conditions made 
No petit jury is in ses- 


go into service next Tuesday at the 
beginning of the September term of 
court. 


MANY OF FORMER 
SERVICE MEN NEEDY 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Operations of “c’ean up” squads 
under direction of the Federal Veter- 
ans Bureau indicate that there are 
thousands of disabled former service 
men in need of governmental assist- 
ance, said a statement issued yester- 
day by the bureau. : 

More than 10,000 cases to date have 
been completed by the squads and 
sent to the bureau, the statement said, 
adding that when the squads begin 
operating in all of the 14 districts into 
which the country has been divided 
cases will be reported to the bureau 
at the rate of 2000 daily. 

Squads operating in Des Moines, 
Iowa, in one day reported the cases of 
200 veterans needing attention, and in 
Davenport, Iowa, 212 cases were re- 
ported. Two hundred and fifty men 
were examined at Canton, Mississippi, 
in one day, and operations at Camden, 
New Jersey, resulted in passing upon 
300 cases; at Jackson, Mississippi, be- 
tween 300 and 400 cases, and at Yazoo, 
Mississippi, 175 cases. 


OPPOSITION TO MAGNA 
CHARTA OBSERVANCES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office . 
NEW YORK, New York — The 
Knights of Columbus history move- 
ment opposes the plan to celebrate in 
English-speaking countries next June 
the signing of Magna Charta. The 
commission handling the Knights’ 
history scheme holds that the cele- 
bration in June would eclipse the cele- 
bration of Independence Day, says that 
American liberty “did not derive from 
Magna Charta.“ that it “arose from a 
denial of the primary human liberties 
set forth imperfectly in Magna 
Charta,” and that the Declaration of 
Independence is an infinitely more im- 
portant and conclusive document of 
human liberty. Edward F. McSweeney 
of Boston is chairman of this com- 
mission, which plans to distribute ats 
own idea of American history as an 


man and Japanese propaganda. 


ANDEAN RAILROAD enn 

SANTIAGO, Chile — The Chilean Sen- 
ate has authorized consolidation of the 
Chilean-Argentine Railroad across the 
Andes, with the Chilean Government 
taking control on the Chilean side as 
a shareholder. The law must be con- 
curred in by the Cham of Deputies, 
but this .ctior probably will be 
merely a 1ormality, as there ts said 
to be no opposition in the chamber. 


will not hamper the economic function 
of the grain exchanges, which are 
recognized as serving to the distinct | 


advantage of both producer and con- | 
wheat, 210,000,000; all wheat, 754,000,- 


offset to what it calls English, Ger- 


Chicsas Body’s Confirmation, by 


a Vote of 573 to 41, of the 
Capper- Tincher Bill Will Hin- 
der Grain Market Speculation 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Ottice 


,CHICAGO, IIIlinois— Confirmation of 
the recent decision by the directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade tc dis- 
continue the practice of trading in 


“indemnities” was made on Wednesday 
by a vote of 573 to 41 on the part of 


This is the first step by the Board of 
Trade to make its operating rules 
conform to the recently passed Cap- 
per-Tincher bill. Trading in “indem- 
nities,” otherwise known as “puts and 
calls,“ is to cease October 1. 

Officials of the board assert that 
the new ruling will mean a reduction 
in the volume of business done by the 
grain exchange, but that there waa 
no alternative, as the new law fixes 
a prohibitive tax of 20 cents per 
bushel. It is claimed that the elimina- 
tion of “puts and calls“ will make 
speculatofs operating in the grain 


will be without the protection sup- 
posed to be offered by the old prac- 
tice. Elimination of trading in them 
by clerks and others who have spent 
large sums buying them when the 
transactions were really beyond their 
means is also expected. 

Trading in indemnities has been dis- 
continued several times in the past 
but the practice has been renewed on 
the theory that their use was a sort of 
insurance. Opinions as to the benefits 
to the market derived from indémni- 
ties have always differed. They were 
invented as an insurance measure, 
but many members of the Board of 
Trade have contended that they were 
a menace. 

“Action of the Board of Trade mem- 
bers in voting to eliminate the in- 
demnity rule was a clear indication of 
the earnest desire of the grain trade to 
aid in the enforcement of the new 
law,” said Joseph P. Griffin, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. “Such 
contracts at times serve a useful 
economic function, and the Board of 
Trade's voluntary elimination of them 
was in line with publi¢ opinion in the 
grain trade itself as in legislative 
centers. 

“The full effect of the Capper- 
Tincher law will not be known until it 
has been in operation for some time. 
The grain trade will do everything 
possible to aid in carrying out its pro- 
visions, despite the fact that the law 
does not, by far, represent the wishes 
of the grain trade. 

“Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
has pledged himself to administer the 
law in careful, judicious manner so it 


sumer.” 4 

Other changes proposed in the rules 
of the Board of Trade have not yet 
been reported by the committees ap- 
pointed to act upon their adoption. 


BALTIMORE TO HAVE 
HOME BUILDING DRIVE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BALTIMORE, Maryland—An effort 
to meet the housing problem of this 
city will be made through a home- 
building drive, in which the represen- 
tatives of commercial and savings 
banks, trust companies, bonding com- 
panies, real estate concerns, and build- 
ing and loan associations are taking 
the initiative. 

It is believed that through these 
organizations sufficient funds will be 
made available to finance the building 
of a great number of modern small 
houses, at moderate prices. A com- 
mittee to outline further plans for 
the drive was appointed at a meeting 
which was held on Saturday at the 
home of Congressman J. Charles 
Linthicum. Among the speakers at 
this meeting was Herbert C. Hoover. 


Secretary of Commerce, who indorsed 
the movement. 


The personnel of the 
committee consist of representatives ' 


be 
ro 
angles. 


MINE, INVESTIGATION 
"IN ILLINOIS BEGINS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News 


will be developed from various 


Office 

. SPRINGFIELD, Illinois—Frank 8. 
Dickson, the Adjutant-General, George 
B. Arnold, State Director of Labor, and 
Robert M. Medill, State Director of 
Mines and Minerals, will begin an in- 
vestigation of conditions in the Rosi 
Clare Spar mining district today. The 
investigation was ordered by Len 


| 


obtain ed, and the home- —— 


SITUATION UNEASY 
Opportunities for American: In- 
vestment and Underbidding by 


Germans Reported by Secre- 
tary of Trade Council 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Utice 


NEW YORK, New York—Bids re- 
centh opened for bridge work in the 
Argentine Republic disclose German 
offers at one-thiyd of the American 
cost and Americans, anticipating the 
result, did not even bid, declares O. 
K. Davis, secretary of the National 


Small, Governor of Illinois, after a 
delegation from Hardin county re- 
lated stories of abuse at the hands of 
armed guards, said to be in the employ 
of the Spar mine owners of Hardin 
county. 

Edward Carbine of Chicago, organ- 
izer of the Spar-miners, led the dele- 
gation from Hardin county. The Gov- 
ernor was told that armed guards have 
threatened miners and their wives. 
and that a large number of persons 
had been ordered to leave Rosi Clare 
and Elizabethtown. They urged that 
the guards be disarmed. | 

After the state investigation was 
ordered, plans were laid to hear evi- 
dence in various parts of Hardin 
county. The three investigators will 
make a report to Governor Small as 
soon as possible. 


Warrants in Mingo District 

LOGAN, West Virginia—About 40 
warrants have been issued here for 
the arrest of men who last week are 
alleged to have formed part of the 
armed forces whose march on Logan 
County brought federal troops into the 
West Virginia coal fields. The war- 
rants were issued by Magistrate Gore 
at the instance of John Chafin, prose- 
cuting attorney of Logan County. A 
special Grand Jury has been sum- 
moned for next Wednesday, when, ac- 
cording to county officials, the whole 
question of the disturbances in the 
eastern part of Logan County will be 
investigated. 


CORN CROP SHOWS A 
GAIN OVER ESTIMATE} 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The corn crop, which suffered a 
loss of about 91,000,000 bushels in 
prospective production in July, made 
a gain of 154,000,000 bushels during 
August over the forecast last month, 
the indicated production from the Sep- 


Foreign Trade Council, writing from 
Buenos Aires. German shipping is 
fairly under way, with a new Hugo 
Stinnes Line; German deliveries have 
been prompt and ample, especially in 
steel and electri¢ goods, but equality 
is deteriorating: Mr. Davis, urging 
the need’for American investment in 
South American trade, says: 

“Things commercial and financial 
here are pretty much in a mess. The 
bottom has fallen out of prices. Meat 
shipments to London have been made 
at a loss of over 4d. per pound, and 
the packing business, chief industry 
of the country, is about at a stand- 
still. All the Americans with whom 
I have talked report exchange con- 
ditions as suffocating. I do not see 
any hope of early improvement of the 
United States-Argentine situation, as 
this country really has little that is 
exportable to the United States. 

“Some of the banks here are making 
short-time loans around 120 days with 
renewals. That seems to me not at 
all to help the real trouble. There 
seems only one real way to help, by 
American investment here. Some 
Argentine and provincial securities, 
also land mortgages, are good. The 
foreign trade financing corporations 
could héip if organized as first 
planned. 

“Cattle breeding and large farming 
offer good opportunities, as land and 
labor costs are less than in the United 
States, and the market is the same as 
for our surplus, giving a wider margin 
of profit. There seem also to be some 
industrial openings. There is no large 
tanning industry here, although there 
is ‘one in Uruguay. No substantial 
shoe-making industry is here and 
there seems room for it. The United 
States Shoe Machinery Company has 
equipped several native plants, none 
large. Hides go from here to the 
United States, and from there are re- 
exported to Argentina. There is con- 
siderable excitement, but I have not 
learned any details. One oil zrans- 


tember 1 condition of the crop being 
3,186,000,000 bushels. 

Preliminary estimates of this year's 
production of winter wheat and. hay, | 
and other forecasts, based on their 
condition on September 1, were an- 
nounced by the Department of Agri- 
culfure yesterda; as follows: Winter 
wheat, 544,000,000 bushels; spring 


corn, 3,186,000,000; oats, 1,090,- 
000,000; barley, 167,000,000; rye, 
64,300,000; buckwheat, 13,000,000; 
white potaoes 323,000,000; sweet pota- 
toes, 110,000,000; flax, 8,300,000; 
rice, 32,700,000; apples, 107,000,000; 
peaches, 33,000,000; kafirs, 127,000,- 
000; peanuts, 32,500,000; beans, 
8,800,000; hay (tame), 79,800,000 tons; 
hay (wild), 14,800,000 tons; sugar 
beets, 8,000,000 tons. 


MR. McADOO URGES 
ABOLISHING NAVIES 


NEWTON, Kansas — Reduction of 
naval armaments is not enough; the 
world should be made  navyless,” 
William Gibbs McAdoo, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, declared in an 
address at the semi-centennial cele- 
bration of the founding of Newton. | 

| 


000; 


Mr. McAdoo criticized sharply poli- 
eies of the present Administration, | 
particularly its protective tariff bill. 
which he said favored “the trusts,” its 
tax bill which he said “reduced the 
taxes of those most able to pay,” its 
failure td join the League of Nations, | 
and “the short-sighted policy of at- 
temptede isolation forced on the Ameri- | 


can people.” 
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Just the combination 
for a College Man 


Finely styled and tailored 
Suits of Brown Mixed Tweeds. 
Coat regular sack model; lined, 
and with patch -pockets; Vest 


and Trousets. e 


So far, very practical and 
good looking for general col- 


lege wear. 
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Suit $48 


But with above, Knickers to 
match making emergency 
week-end outfit with minimum 


baggage. 
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porting concern is in the market for 
two tankers and is asking prices from 
United States builders. 

“The things which interest our peo- 
ple chiefly are the exchange situation 
and the possibility of securing ex- 
emption from United States taxes of 
income derived from foreign sources 


and received from American traders 


resident abroad. I have heard no tariff 
talk to amount to anything.” 


ARGENTINA AGAIN SEEKS LOAN 

-UENOS AIRES, Argentina—Nego- 
tiations with New York bankers for 
the proposed loan of $50,000,000 to Ar- 
gentina are reported to to have been 
resumed. It is said the negotiations 
are being conducted by local Ameri- 
can bank representatives and Presi- 
dent Irigoyen, with whom the repre- 
sentatives have had a conference. An- 
other will be held for further discus- 
sion. The exchange rate has dropped 
five points from its recent high level. 
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PurestDairy Products 


Best for Baby—Best for You 
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CINCINNATI, O. 
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FURNITURE 
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Home of the Pathé Pathéphone. ea 
Perfected Phonograph 
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A Household Word in Cincinnati since 1866 
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to The Christian Selenee Monitor 

its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California — One 

of the largest and most important 


pieces of railroad construction at- 
tempted 


in the west in mt years 


; has just been eompleted by the South- 


Pacific Company in the work of 
enlarging, and lining with concrete, 


Mountains, the range which separates 
northern from Southern California. 
The work has been going on for five 


than | Ye@rs, and has entailed an expenditure 
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of rather more than $1,000,000. Though 


ehachepi, is the busiest stretch of 
single-track railroad in the world, the 
work was accomplished without delay 
or detouring of trains, : 

Approximately 110,000 sacks of 
cement, 1,500,000 lineal feet of re- 
inforcing steel and 45,000 tons of 
gravel were used. It is noteworthy 
that there was not a single serious 
accident in the entire five years of 
work. Of the 18 tunnels on the 
Tehachepi grade, 16 have been en- 
larged and finished with concrete and 
two have been eliminated. This 
stretch of track is operated jointly 
by the Southern Pacific and Santa 
Fe railroads, and runs from the floor 
of the San Joaquin Valley to the 
summit of the Tehachepi Mountains. 
Fourteen passenger trains and eight 
freight trains are scheduled daily to 
operate through these tunnels, while 
as high as 87 trains and 1287 freight 
cars have been operated through and 
across this divide in one day. 

The railroad was built in 1876, and 
in 1916 it became apparent that, after 
40 years of service, these tunnels, 
which were merely lined with wood 
and sheet-piling; would have to be 
finished in concrete to endure the 
vibration of the heavier engines, 
longer and heavier trains, and greater 
speed demanded. The tunnels were 
then enlarged to a minimum horizon- 
tal on of 16 feet on tangent, 17 
feet curve and with a minimum 
overhead clearance of 22 feet. On ac- 
count of the density of traffic, or- 
jinary methods of laying concrete 
seemed impractical, and it was de- 
cided to adopt the pneumatic method, 
by which the concrete is blown into 
place by machinery located outside 
the tunnel. 

Steel frames, 20 feet long, and fitting 
inside the tunnel, running with re- 
movable wheels on the tracks, and 
through which the trains run at all 
times were devised by the engineers, 
and the concrete blown in in 20-foot 
sections. On an average, 100 feet per 
week were covered with concrete and 
the steel rods set, but about two weeks 
were required to set up the frames 
for one week’s application of con- 
crete and about two weeks to take 
down these frames again. Where tun- 
nels were close together, one set-up 
would do for two tunnels, but, as a 
rule, the greater part of the time was 
taken up with the preparation for the 
actual work of putting in the concrete 
and ‘steel lining. Of 6979 feet of tun- 
nels, 5964 feet were lined with con- 
crete and steel, and the remainder 
eliminated in the two tunnels which 
were converted into open cuts through 
shoulders of the mountain. 


EFFECT OF FARM 
AID IS DISCUSSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monjtor 
from its Western News Office 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota—In 
the opirion of Joseph H. Hamilton, 
county agricultural agent of Minne- 
haha County, South Dakota, the pas- 


sage of the farmer relief bill by the 


lower house of Congress, and its ap- 
proval by the representatives by a 
large majority of votes, will assure the 
reduction of the surplus crops of South 
Dakota, as weil as those of a number 
of other states in the northwest. Mr. 
Hamilton said: 

“We have a big surplus of crops. 
It the passing of the bill will open the 
markets abroad, we can get rid of a 
great deal of the surplus farm com- 
modities on hand now, and this in 
turn will help us for the future. 

“If the passing of the bill will 
actually relieve conditions, then it is 


well and good. But the financing and 


financial aid must be administered to 


this section and to Minnehaha County 


farmers as an example from a point 
much closer than from Washington. 
What they need is a financial distribut- 
ing point nearby, say fror the banks 
of Sieux Falls.” | 


NAVY YARD WAGES CUT 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The new navy wage scale, decreas- 


ing dy 10 to 20 per cent the pay of 


about 68,000 civilian employees, has 


been approved by Secretary Denby. 
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The new scale, which becomes effec- 
tive September 15, is made uniform 
for similar work in all navy yards. 
The revised scheduldes will be 4 cents 
an hour less than prevailing wages for 
railroad and 5 cents per hour 
higher those in shipbuilding 
trades, the Wage Board said, and the 
recommended are 45 per cent 

war scales, and esti- 

cost of living as 80 per cent 


are now being held in different parts 
of the United States, it was proposed 
as long ago as 1910 by Senator Charles 
. Townsend and discussed at a con- 
ference of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. ) 

A great part of Canada and at least 
16 states are interested in getting the 


* 
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by both countries, and estimates have 
been made from Kingston to St. Regis. 
The 68 miles from St. Regis to Mon- 
treal will be a purely Canadian un- 
certaking. Canada has already pro- 
vided 14-foot canals to avoid certain 
stretches of the river, but engineers 
and seamen agree that a much greater 


depth is needed. The cost may mount 
to $100,000,000, but engineers say that 
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St. Lawrence route to the sea. This 
waterway, they believe, will benefit 
the people of the entire continent, and 
also the people of Europe, for, to take 
one example alone, it would reduce 
shipping rates on wheat from the west 
to Liverpool 5 cents or more a bushel. 

Julius H. Barnes, former United 
States Wheat Director, in advocating 
this project, said: “My business ex- 
perience tells me that if this project 
can be justified on a basis of a single 
commodity movement, there will nat- 
urally follow the development of 
other lines of service besides. I 
should think to steamship operators, 
who have made a practice of berthing 
steamers from two Atlantic ports, 
with the same steamer making a com- 
plete out-of-line movement to serve 
two ports, the prospect of a packet 
line, commencing the voyage at Du- 
luth or Chicago, and calling on its 
direct route at half a dozen great 
cities, such as Detroit, Cleveland and 
Buffalo, would be a most attractive 
operating proposal to the package 
service.” 

The blockade which now exists in 
the unnavigable stretch of the St. 
Lawrence between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal has held back the tide of 
freight and diverted it into the dense 
traffic area between the Alleghanies 
and the coast. The railroads are un- 
able to handle the movement of crops 
in this region with any reasonable de- 
gree of dispatch. They find that being 


the main outlet for the country be-. 


tween the Rockies and the Alleghanies, 
which produces 75 per cent of the na- 
tional wheat crop, 65 per cent of the 
corn, 100 per cent of the flax, 50 pet 
cent of the butter, cheese, eggs and 
potatoes, and more than one-half of 
the beet sugar, is too much for them, 
because in addition to the crops there 
are the minerals, which include 85 
per cent of the annual iron output, 39 
per cent of the copper. 75 per cent of 
the zinc and 46 per cent of the lead. 
Other Great Lakes barriers have 
been overcome in the past. A little 
less than 100 years ago all the com- 
merce of Lake Superior was trans- 
ferred by horse and cart to Lake 
Huron to avoid the falls at Sault 
Sainte Marie. 
low canal was begun. Now Lake 
Superior is in no sense shut off from 
the other Great Lakes, but many mil- 
lions of tons of freight annually 
pass through the efficient locks. The 
United States and Canada spent 332, 
000,000 to overcome this barrier, but 
it is estimated that these improve- 
ments pay for themselves every six 
weeks. Another barrier was encoun- 
tered in crossing the shoals between 
Lake Huron and Lake Erie, but this 
was not allowed to hold back develop- 
ment. The government spent 316,000, 
000 in dredging and removing ob- 
stacles on this connecting waterway. 


Then came the obstacle of the 
Niagara barrier. Canada did away 
with that by constructing the Welland 
Canal. In time this was outgrown so 
that $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 is being 
spent at present in building a new 
Welland Canal. Work, begun two 
years before the war, was resumed 
within a year after the armistice and 
it is hoped that it will be finished 
soon. 

There now remains only the work 


In 1844 the first shal- 


Only Come Through People's 
Interest in Public Affairs, Says 
the National Security League 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK. New York—President 
Harding's letter to Medill McCormick, 
Senator from Illinois, reviewing the 
achievements of the Republican Ad- 
ministration, has brought from the 
National Security League the warning 
that the people of the country must 


take more interest in their public 
affairs, especially with regard to gov- 
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The barriers of the Great Lakes 


we year to get ready and two years 
to put it through will suffice. 
Fortunately these rapids of the St. 
Lawrence are capable of developing 
a large amount of hydroelectric 
power. Part, possibly all, of the cost 
of improvements may be met in this 
way. In an address Alexander T. 
Vogelsang, First Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, has pointed out that 
the power possibilities of the St. Law- 
rence have a large economic impor- 
tance and that Canada and the United 
States should not allow private capi- 
tal to obtain a grant of power priv- 
ileges. He added, “I venture to say 
that it is readily perceptible to any- 
one that of all the states bordering 
or tributary to this waterway the 
greatest beneficiary will be the great 
and Empire State of New York. The 
letting loose of this flood of power 


leap to the front as a manufacturing 
state, and her products so stimulated 
by cheap power will find a market in 
all the countries of the world.” 

Other Great-Lakes-to-the-Atlantic- 
schemes, have been proposed at vari- 
ous times. Canada not so long ago 
considered the all-Canadian route, 
from Georgian Bay up the French 
River, across Ottawa and down the 
Ottawa River to the St. Lawrence and 
Montreal. In the United States a 
route has been proposed from Oswego 
on Lake Ontario across New York 
State to the Hudson and down that 
river to New York City. 

Since the St. Lawrence plan prom- 
ises to pay for itself in power devel- 
opment, and since the canals, which 
cause ships to lose speed and time and 
money, will be shorter than those nec- 
essary for a passage from Oswego to 
the Hudson, this plan is now consid- 
ered the best. 


ANTI-CHILD LABOR 
AMENDMENT URGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Owen R. 
Lovejoy, general secretary of the Na- 
tional’ Child Labor Committee, pro- 
posed yesterday a constitutional 
amendment on child labor in the event 
that the United States Supreme Court 


should affirm the recent decision of 
a lower court declaring the anti-child 
labor law invalid. He pointed out that 
this decision did not rule on child 
labor, but on the alleged infringement 
of the federal law on states rights, and 
he reminded the public that the de- 
cision was not final. In the event of 
a final decision against the opponents 
of child labor, Mr. Lovejoy recom- 
mended the following action: 

“Two attempts of the people to ef- 
fect their will through the Constitu- 
tion as it now stands will have failed. 
Another attempt might be made, but 
the outcome would be very uncertain. 
Some people suggest an amendment 
directly prohibiting child labor. Cer- 
tainly the country can just as well 
dispense with child labor as it can 
with liquor. Though there seems to 


be considerable demand for both,” he 
added. 


ably less this year. 


silks—very newest silks 


A department that is the foremost reflector of the 
latest. Fashion tendencies and one that holds forth real 
interest to everyone who enjoys beauty and originality. 

Price, too, is a factor worth noting—prices consider- 
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INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 


eynmental expenditures and economy. 

The league says that Congress and 
the Administration are entitled to 
great credit for insisting upon de- 
creased appropriations, but “the people 
must not be lulled into a false sense 
of security merely because the ap- 
propriations are smaller.” It is pointed 


out that “under the present system the 


departments go on spending more than 
the appropriations and Congress is 
then practically forced to allot the 
money later on by general deficiency 
appropriations.” 

It is pointed out that “the charges 
have been rung down during the past 
few years on the profiteers, of whom 
all too many still exist, but it is now 
high time to turn public attention to 
the squanderers of public funds. 


Business Basis Needed 


“If the American people would take 
the trouble to realize the fact that 
federal disbursements cost the average 
American family over $100 annually, 
and that this sum is practically 
doubled by state and municipal taxa- 
tion, the importance of demanding 
public economy and assisting to bring 
it about will be realized. 

“The corner stone in the structure 
of the high cost of living was and is 
heavy expenditures, national, state 
and local. Years ago Senator Aldrich 
stated that if the expenditures of the 
government were administered on a 
business basis, every dollar expended 
could be reduced to 70 cents. No prac- 


still exists. 


“Expenditures never have been and 
probably never will be limited by ap- 
and until the Farmer-Labor Party has put a ticket 


propriations unless 


„ 


ishes. 


tical man doubts that this condition 


Public Interest Unaroused 

“So tar as information can be ob- 
tained, the League will endeavor to 
keep the public informed regarding 
the departments and bureaux at 


Washington which overrun the ap- 
propria! ions made by Congress. But 
nothing can be accomplished for the 
public benefit unless the people them- 
selves will arouse from their present 
stupor and take a proper active in- 
terest in their civic affairs. 

“One of the many unhappy after- 
maths of the war has been the let 
down in public interest in civic af- 
fairs. The average citizen seems to 
believe that he is performing his duty 
by criticizing and objecting in his 
private conversations to the abuses and 
shortcomings which exist at the pres- 
ent time, but when i. comes to taking 
any definite action, the ‘Let George do 
it’ spirit prevails. This was not the 
spirit upon which was based the 
progress and development of th 
American nation.” 


JAMAICA WANTS A 
NEW CONSTITUTION 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


'MONTEGO BAY, Jamaica, B. W. I.— 
The feeling is abroad in Jamaica, and 
is gaining strength, that a change in 
the present political constitution is de- 
sirable and necessary, and that the 
time is now ripe for such a change. 
Some of the leading men of the coun- 


try are already moving in the matter, 
and it is proposed to send a deputation 
td England to interview the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

Until 1866, for over 200 years, Ja- 
maica enjoyed a political constitution 
like the one in the motherland, but in 
an unfortunate moment it was ceded. 

The Crown Government pure and 
simple was established under which 
the country was ill-treated for 18 
years. At the end of that time, in 
1884, as a result of tremendous agita- 
tion and the sending of a monster peti- 
tion to Queen Victoria, a new consti- 
tution was granted, giving a modicum 
of representation with taxation, and 
restoring the elective idea. This step 
in advance,” as it was termed by Lord 
Derby, the Secretary of State, was fol- 
lowed by another agitation for ex- 
tended representation some years af- 
ter, and in 1895 a further order-in- 
council was made by the Queen, which 
has been in existence for some time. 

Jamaica, which has a population of 
nearly 1,000,000, is divided into 14 par- 
Under the constitution of 1884 
these parishes were represented by 
only nine elected members in the 
Legislative Council, one member serv- 
ing for two of the small parishes, and 
where six of them voted solidly on any 
financial measure the votes of the 
government members’ were not taken, 
unless the Governor-President decided 
the matter to be one of “paramount 
importance.” Under the present con- 
stitution each parish has its own rep- 
resentative, and the vote of nine on 
any financial question decides it un- 
less in case of “paramount impor- 
tance,” as in the first instance. 


NEW FACTOR IN CAMPAIGN 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York — The 


people show a proper interest and | into the mayoralty campaign. Jerome 
insist that the various departments T. de Hunt, president of the New York 


keep 
appropriations made by Congress. 


concern themselves. A big cut in all 


their expenditures within the Harbor District Council of the Rail- 


way and Steamship Clerks Union, 


“It is not only in regard to national heads the ticket. 
expenditures that the people should to affiliate with the Socialists and the 
state and local expenditures should | 


be insisted upon, and it also should: 
be insisted that this big cut be not 
made at the expense of service to the | describe a rich gold strike along Wil- 
public, but shall be done by business! bur Creek, north of here. 


The party refused 


Single Taxers. 


GOLD STRIKE IN ALASKA 
FAIRBANKS, Alaska—Reports here 


A stampede 


methods and business administration. | of miners and prospectors was under 


“The league is collecting statistics way immediately after the fact was 


which, it is hoped, will be useful in learned. Experts have left to investi- 


enabling every community to compare gate. 
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Hat illustrated is of 
Lyons Velvet with 
fancy Ostrich trim- 
ming, al 3/0. 


Dyeing and Cleaning 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses 
Gentlemen’s Clothing 


Household Goods of Every Descriptions 


Oswald Werner & Sons Co. | 


Tel. 6400 Hiland 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. '| 


A. W. Smith 
Flower Stores Company 


Florists 
Lannecare Ancurricts end Cetin sc 
Liverty ot Sixth Ave. Pittsburg 


Circuit Judge Will File Decision 
on Motion to Intervene in Suit 
sista i eee 
to Establish Receivership 


Special to The Chfistian Science Monitor 
a from its Western News Office 


‘CHICAGO, IlHnois—After hearing 
allegations of collusion in a motion to 
intervene on the part of the Indiana 
petitioners in a suit for receivership of 
the Cooperative Society of America, 
E. A. Evans, Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court, yesterday ended 
the arguments by indicating that he 
had heard enough and would file his 


decision with the clerk of the court 
when complete. He also indicated 
that he would do the same with his de- 
cision regarding the involuntary 
bankruptcy petition which was heard 
by him on Tuesday. 

Attorneys for Harrison Parker and 
the two other trustees of the society 
declared they had discovered frand in 
the preparation of the case against 
them. They alleged that in the first 
place none but Illinois citizens were 
involved in the suit as plaintiffa and 
that, in order to bring the case before 
a federal court, the plaintiffs had to 
get residents from other states to join 
the suit. : 

This was done, they said, by solici- 
tation of clients by the attacking law- 
yers. These lawyers, they said, had 
got signatures of some 25 persons in 
Indiana to sign the bill of complaint. 
A number of these persons, alleged 
the defendants, have now signed affi- 
davits stating that they did not know 
what their signatures were to be used 
for, and that the lawyers had promised 
that it was not to cost them anything 
in attorneys’ fees. 

It was further argued that, previous 
to the motion to intervene, a motion 
had been entered for dismissal of the 
suit and that the dismissal must be 
considered first. They stated that the 
business of the society had been hon- 
estly and efficiently conducted and 
that it is now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. They attributed the attack upon 
them to the operations of an alleged 
“bankruptcy ring” which they said 
made a business of looting thriving 
enterprises. 

D. K. Tone, attorney for the plain- 
tiff, attempted to show that the 
holders of certificates from the first 
issue of $10,000,000 were being injured 
by the sale of a new issue of certifi- 
cates to the amount of $90,000,000. 
He wished an injunction against 
further sale of the new securities and 
asked for the appointment of new 
trustees and a receivership of the en- 
terprise. f 
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Women with 
Full Figures 


An attractive figure is not 
a matter of size but of cor- 
rect proportions. The stout 
women who are never 
spoken of as “stout” are 
those who give a little time 
and thought to proper cor- 
seting. 


Rengo Belt Corsets give 
the wearer an appearance 
of slenderness. The exclu- 
sive Rengo Belt feature is 
that it is strengthened at 
the points of greatest strain. 
They have the reputation 
of being “the most eco- 
nomical corsets of their 
kind ever devised.” 


Priced from $2 to $10 
Sold at All Good Stores 


The Crown Corset Company 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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to cultivate the friendship of Holland, 
land the Scandinavian countries, but 
these would be poor consolations. The 
foreign economic policy of Spain was 
never in a greater and more unsatis- 


ministry, | factory tangle. 


It was at such a moment that it was 
announced, unofficially but appar- 
ently not without some authority, that 

was the intention of the Foreign 

er very shortly to cease to be 
a member of the government, and not 
only that but that he was determined 
to withdraw entirely and permanently 
from political life. He had been For- 
eign Minister through long and diffi- 
cult periods, but his position did not 
seem the same now that his old chief, 

r. Dato, to whom he was much at- 

and whom he exactly repre- 
sented, had gone. 
The Morocco Question 

At the same time k was not un- 
expectedly announced that it was the 
Intention of the Minister of War, the 
Viscount de Eza, to send in his resigna- 
tion, following upon the Melilla at- 
fair and the discontent which was 

turally excited against Spanish pol- 

y and effort in Morocco. The Vis- 
count de Eza, who is a man of wide 
knowledge and sympathies, applied 
himself closely to the study of the 
Moroccan problem, and a little while 
back made an extensive tour through 
the zone, But the Morocco question 
is bound now to loom large in polit- 
ical affairs, and though the best of 
Spain is more than ever determined 
to go through with the great work, 
and conduct it better in the future 
than in the past, those who ask if she 
can afford it and whether it is any 
use throwing more good money after 
bad are sure to be troublesome. 
In this connection something of a 
‘mild sensation was caused by a state- 
.|ment in one of the Paris newspapers 

to the that when the Count de 
Romanones visited the French capital 
in 1918, being then Premier, he went 
with a scheme to offer to cede to 
France the whole of the Spanish zone 
for a sum of 1,000,000,000 pesetas, and 
that it was his intention to open up 
negotiations with this object. It is 
added, however, that the scheme went 
no farther. The Count de Romanones, 
on seeing this statement made, gave 
it an emphatic denial, saying that he 
never had the intention of offering to 
give up Morocco for 1,000,000,000 or 
even 100,000,000,000 pesetas, and that, 
while he always advocated the main- 
tenance of a good agreement with 
France in regard to Morocco, he has 
insisted that each one must keep to its 
own zone. He added that the lesson 
Spain learns today in Morocco 1s 
just one of the incidents of war, that 
_jshe will recover from its con- 

sequences without any great effort, 
and will anew dominate her zone com- 


be | Pletely. There are, he says, both the 


means and the will for doing so. 

It was freely stated in political 
circles that with resignations pend- 
ing, and other Cabinet difficulties, to- 
gether with the shaking that the Mel- 
Ila affair gave to this, as it would 
give to any government, the Allen- 
desalazar ministry could not continue. 


OPEN SHOP AMONG 
WINNIPEG PRINTERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba—An open 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor — 

LONDON, England—The status of 
British Indians in territories extrane- 
ous to their own country cannot ‘be 
expected to be superior to that which 
they enjoy in India itself. The Re- 
form Act of 1919, although it has left 


the structure of the executive of the 


Government of India little affected, 
has made great changes in the Legis- 
lature. By this important meastire a 


| second chamber, called the Council of 


‘State, has been created. This council 
consists ‘of 33 elected members and 
27 members nominated by the Gover- 
nor-General. The elected members 
are chosen by direct election on a 
high franchise for large constituen- 
cies. The strength of the old Legis- 
lative Council, to be known hence- 
forth as the Legislative Assembly, has 
been raised to a total of 140 members, 
of which 100 are chosen by direct 


election and 40 members are non- 


elected. . 

The changes made by the Reform 
Act have certainly raised the political 
status of the people of India at home, 
so that a case has been made out for 
a similar improvement in their posi- 
tion abroad. It is, perhaps, not wise 
to make any such changes too drama- 
tically, and the third report of the 
standing joint ‘committee on Indian 
affairs in East Africa has aroused 


much criticism by the declaration that 


“there is no justification in Kenya 
(British East Africa) for assigning to 
British Indians a status in any way 
inferior to that of any other class of 
His Majesty's subjects.” This enunci- 
ation has aroused much opposition in 
the colony which was formerly known 
as British East Africa, and a large 
minority of the committee has voiced 
its views in no uncertain manner 
through the medium of a letter to the 
chairman. 


Other Colonists Affected 


This course was adopted as the 
practice of a select committee debars 
the presentation of a minority report. 


The letter stated that the signatories, 
being members of the committee, 
formally recorded their dissent from 
the report of the majority regarding 
the position of Indians in Kenya 
Colony. They pointed out that the 
committee was instituted especially 
with a view of making reports and 
recommendations to Parliament on 
Indian affairs. On the initiative of 
some members, the letter proceeded, 
the committee began to consider the 
position of Indians in Kenya Colony, 
but it soon became apparent that the 
questions involved in the status of 

Indians there affected many other 
British colonies, mandated terri- 
tories, and protectorates, and the 
minority, therefore, came to the strong 
conclusion that the question of Kenya 
cannot be dissociated from imperial 
policy of vital importance which 
might even affect the self-governing 
dominions. 

The letter of protest went on to 
say that the questions involved were 
matters for consideration by no less 
a tribunal than the imperial cabinet, 
and that the committee, which was 
constituted to deal purely with Indian 
affairs, was neither qualified nor em- 
powered to settle a question of such 
magnitude as the political and other 
status. of British Indians outside their 
own country. The minority further 
placed on record the fact that the 
main substance of the report was only 
adopted by a bare majority of the 
members of the committee. 


Grievances Under Three Heads 

The grievances of the Indians dom- 
iciled in Kenya Colony, which 
formed the subject of the third report 
by the standing joint committee on 


Indian affairs, came under three heads, 
namely, franchise anomalies, segrega- 
tion, and discrimination as to grants 
of land in the highlands of the Colony. 
Concerning the first the committee 
was of opinion that the Indians were 


tit : 
* — 


matters of urgent imperial moment.” 
a royal commission to consider these 
matters, they recommended the in- 
clusion of the Indian question in its 
terms of reference. : 

The question involved by the pres- 
ence of subjects of a great and over- 
whelmingly impertant portion of the 
Empire, India, itself an empire, in 
other parts of the King’s dominions, 
‘has long ere this given cause for 
anxiety to Downing Street. Australia, 
following the ideal of the “White 
Australia” policy, practically totally 
excludes these, among other Asiatics, 
from her shores, amd there has been 
trouble in Natal on the same subject. 
It is not considered surprising that the 
problem of the entry and subsequent 
treatment and status of Indians 
within the Empire should have 
assumed, as it has at present, an acute 
form. On the contrary, it is regarded 
as a matter for speculation as to how 
the varying races, colors and creeds 
which constitute the Empire have for 
so long managed to get along without 
much more serious friction than has 
actually occurred. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
STAFF IN BRITAIN CUT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—It has been de- 
cided by the British Government to 
cut down the Overseas Trade Depart- 
ment. This is being done in the name 
of economy. It is, however; being 
severely criticized in the press on the 
ground that the saving thus accom- 
plished is a false economy. It is 
maintained that the value of the de- 


partment to traders is worth many 
times its cost. 

The department was founded 20 
years ago as the intelligence branch 
of the Board of Trade; its purpose 
was the assisting of trade develop- 
ments abroad. It performed valuable 
work in its position of subordination 
to the Board of Trade, but the busi- 
ness world felt the need of some- 
thing better and pressed for the crea- 
tion of a Ministry of Commerce. Fol- 
lowing the report of the Faringdon 
Commission, the Department of Over- 
seas Trade was established in 1917. 
It soon branched out and organized 
‘various sections. Among these were 
an Empire section, trade section, eco- 
nomic, editorial, and overseas section; 
banking, status, and transport sec- 
tion; and exhibition and fairs section. 
A staff of between 500 and 600 was 
collected. 

Connections wih other countries 
were achieved by the appointment of 
over 70 trade commissioners and cor» 
respondents in the British Dominions, 
and 50 commercial counselors and 
secretaries attached to the diplomatic 
service abroad, A large mass of com- 
mercial information from foreign 
countries was secured through the 
consular officers. 

Last year a committee was ap- 
pointed under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Holmes to inquire into the staffing and 
methods of the department and to re- 
port what economies could be ef- 
fected. The report of this committee 
has never been- made public, but it is 
known that it declared that there had 
been overlapping, and that it recom- 
mended the abandonment of part of 
the activities of the department. In 
consequence of this report the estab- 
lishment at the .department is being 
greatly reduced and much of the work 
it has taken up will be abandoned in 
the near future. 

By business men who can take a 
larger view than merely the present 
effects of a policy, this curtailment 
is being condemned. Many of them 
consider that the department is the 
only really constructive piece of work 
the government has performed. In 
condemning the restriction of this 
work in the Observer, Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money points out that the 
national expenditure on gambling and 
drink is overwhelming compared with 
the expenditure involved in the work 
of this department. It certainly 
would seem to be a “penny-wise 
pound-foolish” policy to cut down a 
department which, by its stimulating 
effect upon export trade, is instru- 
mental in adding to the total wealth 
of the nation many times its own ex- 


t into perspective 
It it was found desirable to appoint; . 


journal, 


from Gaeta, whom the late Italian 


de a Royalist in Montenegro! 
Economic Reasons for Union 


But there are positive, as well as 
negative, reasons for union. During 
the last two and a half years Monte- 
negro has received from Belgrade for 
public works, pensions and subsidies 
93.000, 0 % % dinars, and has paid in 
taxes only 9,000,000. Secondary edu- 
cation has been increased, and 700 
Montenegrin students (of whom 500 
have received monthly grants) fre- 
quent the Jugo-Slav universities. Be- 
fore the Balkan wars Montenegro, 
largely rocky and barren, was liable 
to famines, and lived largely on Rus- 
sian, and even Austrian, subsidies. 
The lands acquired at the close of the 
Balkan War had not deen developed 
when the European war broke out. 
Now, however, union with Jugo-Slavia, 
which needs men, opens to Monte- 
negrin emigrants (hitherto driven to 
America) the fertile lands of Serbia. 

It had been evident from the mo- 
ment that the Austro-Turkish joint 
occupation of the district of Novibazar, 
which separated the two Serb states, 


By specia] correspondent of The Christian 

Science Monitor 

ROME, Italy—-Gibbon wrote that in 
the eighteenth century Albania, al- 
though within sight of Italy at Otranto, 
was less kncwn than many parts of 
America. Since the flight of the 
Montenegrin royal family from Cettinje 
during the war, the real state of 
Montenegro, although Antivari is only 
a few hours’ journey from Italy, has 
been less known than the interior of 
Africa. Most of the reports from, or 
about, that little country have been 
colored according to the views of the 
reportets, and the independent investi- 
gation of Count de Salis, former 
British minister there, has never been 
published. Now, at last, the Milanese 
the “Secolo,” has sent to 
Montenegro its famous correspondent, 
Mr. Magrini, whose name is a guaran- 
tee for the impartiality of his account. 
For Mr. Magrini, whose correspond- 
ence from the Dodecanese in 1213 
gained great notoriety, is not a literary 
man, who takes to a place a neatly as- 
sorted package of preconeeived ideas. 
He has been defined as “a photographic 
lens”—an observer of actual facts, 
neither a theorist nor a romantic his- | 
toriah. | 

For the first time. therefore, the 
Italian press has published a dispas- 
sionate review of the condition of 
Montenegro, which shows a state of 
things very different from that repre- 
sented in the recent speeches in the 
Italian Parliament by Mr. Chiesa and 
others, and in the various articles 
inspired by Montenegrin. royalist 
agents in the Italian newspapers. Italy 
is naturally interested in Montenegro 
for two reasons: (1) Because the 
Queen of Italy is a Montenegrin; and 
(2) because Italian Nationalists hoped 
to find in an independent Montenegro 
a means of weakening or embarrassing 
Jugo-Slavia. It was contended, often 
in good faith—for no one had been in 
Montenegro since the war—that the 
Montenegrin people were “rightly 
struggling to be free,” and that Italy, 
true to the traditions of 1859, should 
support it. The failyre to do so was 
one of the indictments against Count 
Sforza’s foreign policy. Now, however, 
comes the cold truth. 


Change of Serbian Policy 

Mr. Magrini, after catechizing Mon- 
tenegrins of all parties and classes, 
has arrived at much the same con- 
clusion as the two British commis- 
sioners, Major Temperley, the his- 
torian of Serbia, and Mr. Bryce, 
nephew of the former Ambassador in 
Washington, whose reports, although 
published by the British Government, 


did not find their way into the Italian 
press. The “Secolo” correspondent 
admits that the Serbians at the outset 
used forcible measures against those 
Montenegrin Royalists, who were op- 
posed to union with Jugo-Slavia. This 
was a grave error of policy, because 
the true method was to leave the pear 
to ripen when it would have fallen 
spontaneously into the lap of the 
Serbian Government. The Serbians 
themselves have seen their mistake; 
and Mr. Magrini writes, that for some 
months they have followed a concili- 
atory policy. He found not a single: 
political prisoner in the Montenegrin 
jails; and not a man of the soldiers 


exist and those two states touched one 
another, that there must be union. 
The larger and richer of the two states 
was bound to exercise the same attrac- 
tion upon the smaller and poorer that, 
for economic reasons, England exer- 
cised upon Scotland and the Scottish 
lowlands upon the highlands. An in- 
dependent Montenegro was a historical 
feature of the fourteenth century, 
when the poor and inaccessible Black 


quest which swept over the rest of 
the Serbian Empire. With the disap- 
pearance of the Turks from all the 
Serb lands in 1913 historical, senti- 
mental and, above all, dynastic rea- 
sons alone hindered a return to the 
condition of things in the days of the 
Tsar Stephen Dushan, before the sep- 
arate dynasty of Balsha had estab- 
lished itself in the Zeta valley and at 
Scutari, “its principal residence.” 


Liberal Serbian Attitude 


Dynastic reasons have now prac- 
tically disappeared; while, according 
to Mr. Magrini, the Serbians have 
humored Montenegrin sentiment, by 
appointing Montenegrins to all the 
administrative posts in the country. 
Ordinarily the information has been 
that, while the majority of the Mon- 


wanted to manage their own local 


affairs themselves. This the Serbians 
have apparently had the sense to 
recognize. They have wisely main- 
tained vested interests by allowing 
many Royalist officials to keep their 
posts, and by granting to officers in 
the Montenegrin Army the same rank 
in that of Jugo-Slavia. Instancés are 
known of Montenegrin officials, who 
have “taken the Serbian shilling” and 
are now better off at Belgrade than 
they were in the Government House 
at Cetinje. There will, of course, re- 
main those men, who were bound 
by ties of personal affection to King 
Nicholas, and who—to their credit be 
it said—decline to enter the service of 
another dynasty. But even the few 
adherents of the Petroviches are 
divided among themselves, some pre- 
fering King Michael and others urging 
Danilo to reign in his own despite. 
These acute divisions provoked the 
Italian Government to disband the 
Gaeta legion. 

No doubt, it is sad that the glorious 
history of Mantenegro’s five centuries 
of struggle against the Turks, im- 
mortalized by Tennyson and Glad- 
stone, should close thus tamely. But 
Montenegro’s historic mission ended 
with the expulsion of the Turks from 
the Balkans in 1913 and the recon- 
struction of a great Serbia, just as the 
separate history of Scotland ended in 
1707, to the benefit of both parties to 
the union. : 

As far back as 1867 King Nicholas 
voluntarily offered to subordinate 
himself to Prince Michael of Serbia, 


Government disbanded, has been 
molested on his return home, although 
the Montenegrin legion of Gaeta was 
notoriously organized against the 
Serbians in the Royalist interest. 
According to Mr. Magrini, there is 
no longer a “Montenegrin question” 
for the vast majority of the Montene- 
grins, who, if they have no great affec- 
tion for the Serbian dynasty of Kara- 
georgevich, have given up all hopes 
of the native dynasty of Petrovich. 
For what can the members of the lat- 
ter now offer in the way of experience 
or ability? The “King in exile” is a 
schoolboy at Bastbourne, who has 
spent nearly all his life abroad, first 
at Naples, now in England. The 
Queen-Regent is an exile at San 


as by a narrow corridor, ceased to 


Mountain escaped the Turkish con- 


tenegrins wanted union, they also; 


POLAND OUTLINED 


| By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monier 3 
WARSAW, . Poland—At a recent 
conference of the representatives of 
the press, held in the Foreign Office, 
the Foreign Minister, Mr. Skirmuntt, 
informed the assembled journalists 
that-the visit of the Tzech Minister of 
Commierce, Mr. Hotowec, to Warsaw 
was the beginning of a closer cohnec- 
tion between Tzecho-Slovakia and 
Poland, and that suitable agreements 
would shortly be made. 

Regarding the Upper Silesian ques- 
tion, Mr. Skirmuntt stated that the new 
demands for a delay in deciding the 
question which had lately been made 
by the French Government had arisen 
on account of information received in 
Paris of fresh German preparations 
for an attack. The Polish Govern- 
ment, whilst fully understanding the 
fears of the French Government, was, 
he said, endeavoring that the final de- 


cision in the matter of Upper Silesia 


should not be delayed long, and he ex- 
pected that it might follow at latest 
in the latter part of August. Mr. 
Skirmuntt also informed the assem- 
bly that the League of Nations had 
not yet received any notice from the 
Kovno Government that it had refused 
to accept the proposal of Mr. Hymans. 
In political circles in Vilna people 
are convinced that the disagreement 
of the Kovno Government at the Brus- 
sels conference with the Polish dele- 
gates on the question of Vilna is only 
a diplomatic maneuver, as in point of 
fact the Hymans proposal assures 
greater advantages to Lithuania than 
to Poland. English diplomacy, it is 
expected, will influence the Kovno 
Government for the purpose of inclin- 
ing Lithuania to take part in the new 
conference, to which the latter will 
no doubt agree. 

Regarding the situation in Upper 
Silesia, Bytom (Beuthen), it is learnt 
that on the left bank of the Oder be- 
yond the line formed by the interal- 
lied divisions the German organiza- 
tions act without hindrance from any 
side. In Raciborz the German sol- 
diers in civilian clothes undergo mili- 
tary drill, control newcomers, and, in 
short, behave as if the coalition au- 
thorities did not exist at all. The 
mood amongst the German population 
is said to be extremely warlike. 

The Polish legation for Moscow, at 
the head of which is Mr. Tytus Fil- 
ipowicz, left Warsaw on the same day 
that the Russian delegation to Poland 
departed from Moscow. The Russian 
Embassy has found a suitable home in 
Warsaw in the Hotel de Rome. 


CATTLE BEING SHITPPED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota — 
Many of the cattle raisers of the 
northwest are at present engaged in 
shipping large numbers of cattle to 


market, the animals going to the big 
terminals at St. Paul, 


Minnesota, 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Chicago, Illinois. 
The marketing of the cattle at this 
time will enable the’ cattlemen to 
liquidate some of the indebtedness in- 
curred during the depression and '-w 
prices of beef cattle during the past 
year. 5 
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shop has been established in the print- 
ing industry in Winnipeg and ne- 
gotiations, which have continued since 


if that ambitious sovereign should suc- ’ 
ceed in his design of reuniting the 


i 


pense. 
TASMANIA'S STATE STEAMERS 


not adequately represented in the 
political and municipal life of the 


Remo. Of the boy King Michael’s 
uncles, the elder, Danilo, has already 


Davis 
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July 1, when the dispute began, have 
been dropped by the Employing Print- 
ers Association. Dr. C. W. Gordon 
(Ralph Connor), chairman ofthe Joint 
Council of Industry, which has been 
endeavoring to effect a settlement in 
the dispute, is still hopeful, however, 
of being able to bring the two parties 
together. When it appeared as if a 
deadlock had been reached at the hear- 
ings before the joint council, the em- 
ploying printers made an offer to ar- 
bitrate several of the principal matters 
at issue. The reply of the union to 
this offer was declared by the employ- 
ers to be evasive; and they thereupon 
withdrew their offer. This action 
brought an explanatory letter from Dr. 
| Gordon, who took upon himself the 
responsibility for the letter from the 


In their letter, the workers declare 
their willingness to arbitrate the mat- 
ter of wages, but decline to adopt a 
similar in 


country. Beyond arriving at this con- 
clusion, however, the committee did 
not feel qualified to indicate in what 
directions reforms should be directed 
with regard to the various interests 
concerned; so that beyond the regis- 
tering of the pious opinion referred 
to, no practical plan has been sub- 
mitted for ameliorating the position. 
The second important point, that of 
the segregation of the Indians, was 
next considered, and it was felt that 
the objection of those in favor of the 
system to any change could be met. 
Ownership of land, too, was not defi- 
nitely settled, and the recommenda- 
tion made in this connection was that 
the subject should be further investi- 
gated. The committee expressed the 
opinion that it had not sufficient evi- 
dence to serve as the basis of any fair 
judgment on the questions raised, and 
therefore strongly recommended that 
an impartial tribunal should pay a 
visit to the Colony and, after exhaust- 
ive inquiries, should formulate definite 
proposals for the settlement of the 
points which had been discussed. 


Other East African Problems 
The committee further pointed out 


that there are other important East 
African 


problems calling for attention 
and that the natives of Kenya Colony, 
only, totaled 2,800,000, while the com- 
bined Indian and European population 
numbered but 40,000, so that the 
Indian question sank into compura- 
tive insignificance and was part only 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
HOBART, Tasmania— The Tasma- 
nian Government, which was author- 
ized by Parliament in 1919 to spend 
£500,000 in establishing a state 
steamer service, has just added a 
third vessel to its fleet for the Tas 
manian island trade. It has been 
found exceedingly difficilt to procure 
a suitable class of vessel for Tas- 
manian requirements, except at pro- 
hibitive cost. A new cargo steamer 
of 2500 tons capacity, which was pur- 
chased on the stocks at Rotterdam, is 
shortly to leave London with cement 
and machinery for Tasmania. She is 
to be engaged in trade between Tas- 
mania and the mainland states. 


POLISH ZIONISTS’ CONFERENCE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WARSAW, Poland— The annual 
conference of the Polish Zionist Or- 
ganization was opened in Lodz, 400 
delegates from all parts of Greater 
Poland and over 1000 guests being 
present. The chairman of the execu- 
tive, Dr. Klummel, opened the con- 
ference with a speech in Hebrew, giv- 
ing a review of the activities of the 
organization during the past year. 
Hundreds of telegrams of greeting 
were received, including one from Dr. 
Charles Weizmann, president of the 
Zionist World Organization, in which 
he expressed his belief that the 
realization of the Balfour declaration 


of a much larger one with which the 


was quite secure. ; 


Serb lands under one scepter. 


abdicated the throne, preferring Mo 
7 . 9 feat has now been Accomplished, and 


Carlo to Montenegro/ and has besides 
u German wife, who would not be ac- 
ceptable to the Allies after their exne- 
rience of a German Queen at Athens; 
while Prince Peter, the younger, is a 
“man about town” rather than a seri- 
cus personage. “The brains of the 
Petrovich family,” as King Nicholas 
used to say, “are concentrated in the 
young King’s unmarried aunt, Prin- 
cess Xenia,” who has found in political 
intrigue a substitute for matrimony. 
On the other hand, while Princes 
Danilo and Peter did nothing in the 
late war, King Alexander of Jugo- 
Slavia greatly distinguished himself 


the scepter of King Alexander, King 
Nicholas’ grandson, who in his person 
unites both dynasties. In these days 
dynastic considerations weigh feather- 
light, compared with the welfare of 
peoples. 

Mr. Magrini has shown that eco- 
nomic arguments demand union—it 
might be added, federal union—be- 
tween Montenegro and Jugo-Slavia. 
His lucid statements of facts should 
open the eyes of his fellow country- 
men to the true aspects of “the Mon- 
tenegrin question.” 


15-Jewel 


Wrist Watches 


Special at 


12.85 


THE fall costumes of young women are never quite complete these 
days without the smart, practical wrist watch. At 12.85 one may 
choose from this special purchase a very good, . timepiece 

with 20 year 


for wear either on ribbon or link chain bracelet. 
The H igbee C50; - 
Cleveland 


gold.filled case. 


all ‘the Serb lands are united under 


“Good Shoes 


‘ for 
Style and Mileage 
Jo Available for Men 


327-335 Euclid, Cleveland, O. 
n readjustment prices 


prevail on all goods, consisting 
of Furniture of the better make. 


Oriental & Domestic 


Rugs and Draperies 


THE KOCH COMPANY 
10007-10009 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Opposite East 100th Street 


The B. Dreher’s Sons Co: 
PIANOS 


Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 
1028-1630 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND 


Immaculate Launderin 

is as escential as selection 

of clothes, to the fully dressed 

Electric Sanitary Laundry Co. 
Pros 2335 Cleveland 
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Canadian Help in the War 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—Few more not- 


two able or distinguished missions have are 
visited 


: Fayolle, consi 


thankfulness of Old France for the 
part which Canada took in bringing 
that war to a victorious conclusion, 
and in freeing France from the heel 
of the invader. The mission, which 
comprised 24 of the notable person- 
of the Republic, men and women, 
accorded a welcome.at the capi- 
all the more remarkable, inasmuch 
were represented among 
who tendered that welcome 
citizens of the New France, and 
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Canada's Noble Deeds 

France’s gift, presented by Marshal 
of a bust by Rodin 
entitled 1 France.” ‘The bust, 
he declared, represented France.“ 
“Gaze on the noble face,” he declared. 
“It is that of a Lorrainer. Her fea- 
tures reflect her soul; they bear the 
stamp of a noble gravity, tinged with 
sadness, but her eyes gleam with a 


.| sovereign pride, betraying, not the 


m to the allway’ As- 


0 0 now. amended, pro- 
55 ert 


—— 


e company to the getrl. re 


P : lause dealing with wager 
litior n now 


vanity of victory, but the conscious- 
ness of her civilizing destiny, and of 


her firm will to fulfill that destiny. 


Already she has rebuilt her railways, 
her roads and canals. She is recon- 
structing her factories, her churches 
and her villages. Alas, she will never 
be able to rebuild all the glorious wit- 
nesses of her history. The old stones 
of her monuments, her ‘Titres de 
Noblesse’ have been turned to dust in 
the fire or shattered by the guns. Yet 


what matters it? We know that with 


us with men beauty resides 
2 all in the soul, and France, who 


eaten on her own soil the destruc- 
tive war that saved the world, has 


shown sufficiently her capacity for 
sacrifice as well as her capacity for 
resistance.” 

The French marshal recounted at 
length the deeds of the Canadian 
forces in France, in connection with 
whom, he and his forces had fre- 
res | anentiy fought. “It was for your he- 

sacrifices,” he said, “that France 
ts to thank you, and this is the 
reason for our presence here among 


The members of the mission, said 
O. J. Doherty, Acting Prime Minister, 
were a th nd times welcome to 
Canada. He recalled how the French 


people had helped to lay the founda- 


tion stone of the present Canada, and 
that the people of Canada were proud 
of their French forefathers. “The 
messages of gratitude from France,” 
ne declared, “have touched the hearts 
of the Canadian people. Canada’s debt 
to France in art, Hterature, and civi- 
lization is one which she cannot repay. 
All Canada is speaking with one voice 
in welcoming the distinguished guests, 
and expressing gratitude for the gift 
which has been tendered.” 


Beginning of Great Era 


In the three centuries and more of 
historic association which have served 
to unite, to divide, and to reunite the 
fortunes of Old France with those of 
the New World,” declared W. L. 


| Mackenzie King, “there have been two 


great epochs of almost equal duration. 
The one opened with French discov- 
ery, French settlement and possession, 
and closed with British conquest. The 
other opened with British rule; it was 
followed by British possession and set- 
tlement, but alsc by the spread of 
British law and institutions, and Brit- 
conceptions of human freedom. 

“Until but yesterday that epoch was 
still in the making. It closes today, 
not with the conquest of our terri- 
tories by foree of British arms, but 
by the conquest of our hearts by this 
expression of the gratitude of France. 
Henceforth we enter upon a new 
e an epoch not of separation but 


the British and French races who vied 
in conquest in bygone years. A union 
of French and English, not in Canada 
alone, but wherever throughout this 
wide world there float the ‘tricolor 
and the Union Jack, a union of minds 
and hearts and purpose ‘au service de 


ia liberte, de l’egalitie, et de la frater- 


nitie pour le nations aussi bien quo 


| pour les hommes!’” 


chamber. Later a place 
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Special e Science Monitor 
LONDON, England There is no 
more convincing evidence of the new 
spirit infused into the administration 
of the British prison system by Sir 
Evelyn during the 
quarter of a century he has been 


chairman of the Prison Commission 


for England and Wales, than the in- 
creasing. interest taken by govern- 
ment officials in the welfare of dis- 
charged prisoners and the resolute 
efforts made to help them to regain 
their standing in the community. One 
of the earliest voluntary attempts to 
aid released prisoners was inspired by 
the conviction that crime is to a con- 
siderable extent the result of external 
circumstances, and it is the con- 
sciousness that- few if any criminals 

really as bad as they may seem 
that has animated the chief commis- 
sioner in his ameliorative and 
reclamatory policy. 

In the privately printed retrospect 
of his 25 years’ administration of Eng- 
lish prisons, which Sir Evelyn placed at 
the disposal of The Christian Science 
Monitor, he sta that the aiding of 
prisoners on discharge has been long 
recognized as a public duty the cost to 
be borne by public funds, supplemented 
by private benefactions; and the com- 
8 realize that, though their 

trict responsibility ends when the 
prisoner leaves the prison gates, com- 
mon humanity demands that some care 
shall be bestowed by the State on him, 
both in order to relieve his immediate 
necessities and to make his reentry 
— honest life possible and less diffi- 
cult. 

But until lately there was no official 
system of aid on discharge, strictly 
so called, for those sentenced to penal | 
servitude—that is, long terms of im- 
prisonment. What is known as the 
gratuity system in convict prisons 
operated for many years as the princi- 
pal method of providing a prisoner on 
his discharge with means of obtain- 
ing the necessities of life. The gra- 
tuity was a sum of money which 
could be earned for general industry, 
with good conduct: it had no relation 
to the value of the werk done, being 


based solely on the degree of the 


prisoner’s industry. He was not al- 
lowed to spend any part of the gratuity 
while in prison, and the maximum that 
could be earned was £6. 


Rehabilitation Costly 


During Sir E. Ruggles-Brise’s ad- 
ministration great improvements have 


been made in the system of aid on 


discharge. The prison commissioners 

formed the Secretary of State that 
after full consideration they had come 
to the conclusion that the task of re- 
habifitation in the case of a man on 
discharge from a sentence of penal 
servitude was too difficult and costly 
to be left entirely to voluntary agen- 
cies, unaided by any grant of public 
funds and working independently of 
each other at a problem where unity 
of method and direction are, above all 
things, required. Winston Churchill, 
to whom these views were repre- 
sented, at once agreed that a new 
agency should be established for the 
aid of discharged convicts and an- 
nounced his decision in the House of 
Commons. Accordingly the Central 
Association for the Aid of Discharged 
Convicts has been formed, which com- 
bines all those societies which had 
previously been operating indepen- 
dently at prisons. 

This new association is subsidized 
by the government, and is not de- 
pendent on voluntary contributions. 


It undertakes to make provision for 


every discharged convict, so that he 
may not when released be without the 
necessaries of life and a fair prospect 
of rehabilitation. Every convict is 
interviewed at a reasonable. period 
before discharge, when his wishes and 
circumstances are ascertained, and if 
he desires to place himself under the 
care of any of the societies repre- 
sented on the association, arrange- 
ments are made accordingly. 


Work for Discharged Prisoners 


Experience having shown that the 
gratuity system was not a success, 
Sir E. Ruggles-Brise induced the gov- 
ernment to abolish all gratuities, to 
raise the government grant from 6d. 
to 1s. per head, and to place this 
money at the disposition of the aid 
societies. The financial resources of 
these societies has thus been greatly 
increased, and every discharged pris- 
oner, irrespective of length of sen- 
tence, now receives the personal at- 
tention of the society attached to the 
prison. The societies make it their 
business to find employment for dis- 
charged prisoners, to find respectable 
lodgings or homes in which they may 
be placed, and in special cases main- 
tained; to visit, encourage, and re- 
port on the progress of all persons 
under the care of the society; to ac- 
company prisoners to the railway sta- 


, or, 36 per cent, were 
aided; and of these latter 75 per cent 
were suitably placed in good em- 
ployment. 

“These improved methods furnish a 
remarkable example of the applica- 
tion of what may be called the new 
spirit in the prison administration of 
this country, 1. e., the cordial and har- 
thonious cooperation between official 
and voluntary effort, which experi- 
ence shows every day to be not only 
the best, but the only effective method 
for dealing with the problem of the 
discharged prisoner.” 


Assistance to Families 


A large proportion of the remark- 
able decline in recidivism that has 
taken place, especially since the war, 
may be credited to the new system 
of aid-on-discharge. 
tion of the central association the 
number of persons convicted on in- 
dictment with six or more previous 
convictions has fallen by 80 per cent. 
In 1910 there were 1066 prisoners 
convicted who had previously served 
a sentence of penal servitude, while 
in 1918 there was only 297. A great 
reduction has also taken place in the 
number of male convicts classified 
as recidivist after reception into 
prison. Prior to 1911 the number fre- 
quently exceed 900 annually, while 
in 1918 it was only 191. 

The aid societies now give as- 
sistance to the wives and families of 
men undergoing imprisonment, and 
steps are taken to insure that no 
deserving case is overlooked. As 
president of the newly constituted 
central committee of discharged pris- 
oners aid societies, Sir Evelyn has 
appealed for the establishment of a 
national society for the prevention of 
crime and the protection of the young 
offender. 


STATE HEADLIGHT 
LAW SUSTAINED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The new 
state regulations specifying the focus, 
lenses and adjustment of headlights 
on automobiles have been upheld by 
the Boston courts in three cases of 
violation charged by police officers. 
Although two of the cases were filed 
and the third appealed, all on evi- 
dence that the services of an expert 
adjuster had been employed, the judge 
asserted that, regardless of whether 
the law can be complied with, the 
terms of the statute will be applied as 
it was given to the court. The judge 
added that if the defendant had made 
an honest attempt to comply with the 
law without success a finding of 
guilty would be made and placed on 
file. Revocation of registration rights 
for a period of time is the penalty for 
non-compliance at has been sug- 
gested by the registrar of Motor 
vehicles. 


RULING MADE ON 
LIABILITY QUESTION 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—That the 
statutory financial liability of a stock- 
holder of a trust company may be set 
off by the bank commissioner against 
any suit by such stockholder to re- 
cover a debt from the trust company, 
was the ruling made by J. Weston 
Allen, Attorney-General of the Com- 
monwealth, in relation to the proceed- 
ings pending between a Boston bank 
and the trustees of the Charles Ponzi 
operations of last year. Mr. Allen also 
held that a debt owed by the trust 
company to a stockholder may not be 
set off by him against statutory lia- 
bility. In this instance the statutory 
liability is represented by a sum equal 
to the par value of the holdings of the 
stockholder in the trust company. 


WASTE A MENACE TO ONTARIO 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

BRANTFORD, Ontario—Waste and 
unrest constitute the greatest present 
menace to Ontario, according to Man- 
ning Doherty, Provincial. Minister of 
Agriculture, who addressed an audi- 
ence of United Farmers here. He of- 
fered as a solution, industry, thrift 
and brotherhood on the part of every 
one. The present situation demanded 
that cooperation be exercised. Falling 
prices meant millions of dollars’ loss 
to the farmers, but though bewildered 
by conditions, they should keep their 
live stock off the market and not give 


their cattle away because of feed 
shortage. 


—— 


DETROIT 


New Coats and Suits 
Plain and fur trimmed, made of the rich, soft materials that are 
both becoming and practical. New ones are arriving every day now. 
The early selection is always the varied one. 


Since the forma. 


* pee ‘Cont ls High 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monttar 


DUBLIN, Ireland—Protests are be- 
ing made by civil servants against the 
proposed reduction in their bonuses, 
and one of them writing to the press 
makes a graphic comparison between 
the present prices of household neces- 
saries and those that prevailed before 
the war. He shows that coal heads 
the list with a 500 per cent increase 
in the seven ‘years. Bacon, potatoes, 
and sugar are up 300 per cent each; 
bread, 270 per cent; cabbage, 200 per 
cent; meat, 152 per cent; butter and 
mitk, 100 per cent each, and so on, the 
‘total percentage averaging 272 per 
cent above the level of 1914. 

It will thus be seen that the pur- 
chasing value of the pound sterling is 
still only about 7s., so that the maxi- 
mum income fixed by most unions for 
a single man, namely £3 10s. per 
week, is practically of no more value 
than £1 5s. per week was in 1914. 
This civil servant, whose pre-war sal- 
ary has only risen by 165 per cent, is 
of the opinion that his class are not 
}as well off as most people séem to 
think and that the first step in reduc- 
tions should be taken in the living 
expenses prevailing in Ireland, where 
the cost of living is much higher than 
in England. 

Discussing this very subject at a 
recent conference of the National 
Union of Railwaymen in Dublin, the 
chairman, Mr. Larkin of Waterford, 
said that it had been proved that the 
present cost of living in Ireland was 
35 per cent higher than in London 
and at least 25 per cent higher than 
in any other part of England, and 
that the tendency was to increase it 
daily. The first question to.be dealt 
with, he said, was that of the “sliding 
scale” for wages. This had been 
agreed upon by the representatives of 
the National Union of Railwaymen 
and the railway companies, and there 
was no fault to be found with that 
agreement provided that the other 
side honored it as did the railway- 
men. ‘The Board of Trade figures, 
which had determined their wages, 
were, Mr. Larkin said, “inaccurate, 
unreliable and unfair to the workmen 
of Ireland.” 


Labor Realizing Power 

It was feared that those controlling 
the reins of industry were attempting 
to deprive the railwaymen of their 
proper status of living and “cast them 
back into the abominable position” 


of pre-war conditions. They did not, 
Mr. Larkin proceeded, want to injure 


way; they wanted peace, but they now 
realized their power and their worth 
to the country and rather than return 
to miserable conditions of existence 
“they would fight and fight  victori- 
ously.” 

Mr. Bermingham, the Irish secre- 
tary of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, said that although they had 
agreed to the sliding scale any down- 
ward tendency at the moment in the 
case of the Irish railwaymen would 
be a breach of the national agree- 
ment. The Irish railway companies 
had been warned that if they were 
not amenable to reason they would not 
get the £3,000,000 promised them 
when the government handed over the 
control of the system to them. 

Mr. Bermingham, emphasizing that 
they were not out for trouble, evoked 
loud negative responses from the 
audience when he put the question: 
“Will it be said that at this moment 
in the destiny of our country, when 
we are hoping that our political 
destinies will be solved before the 
next month, that we, men of high 
character and ability, of patriotic 
opinion, will create an upheaval in 
freland in the infancy of its govern- 
ment to paralyze the trade of the 
country?” He agreed that they would 
do nothing of the sort, but he wanted 
the press to know that in case of a 


| 


the welfare of the country in any] past. 


| . CBI AM ANY OF 


fault for not meeting the employees | 
in a fair way. 


| Protest Against Wages Reduction 


An emphatic protest against the re- 


| cent “unjustifiable” reduction in wages 


was embodied in a resolution proposed 


DECLINE IN USE OF. 
THE HORSE IS SHOWN | 


| HARTFORD, Connecticut—A count 
ot vehicles made by the state highway 
department for the National Highway 
Asso¢iation shows among other things 


by Mr. Walsh of Cork. This resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, also em- 
powered the executive committee to 
investigate the retail prices of com- 
modities all over Ireland and the gen- 
eral living expenses; to take a com- 
parative return of wages of workers 
with a view to preventing further re- 
ductions, and to have wages which 
were recently stopped returned to the 
railwaymen should the figures war- 
rant it. 

One of the resolutions took excep- 
tion to the unwarrantably high prices 
now operating against the community, 
and another expressed appreciation 
of the efforts of J. H. Thomas and the 
Labor Party in blocking the Irish 
Railway Bill until the same conditions 
were embodjed in the bill as the rail- 
way workers of Great Britain had 
obtained. 

Speaking on the reduction of wages 
question at the Labor Congress held 
recently at Dublin Mansion House, 
and taking into consideration the high 
cost of living in Ireland, Mr. Foran, 
the congress president, made this 
statement: “In a very short time we 
Will have one of the greatest indus- 
trial upheavals that has ever taken 
place in the history of the Irish Labor 
movement.” r. Foran said they 
would have tO make up their minds 
quickly to meet it, and this should be 
somewhat in the way the conscription 
issue was met, namely, by a general 
strike of all Labor. He believed that 
on such lines they would have the co- 
operation of all trades unionists affili- 
ated to the congress and the execu- 
tive of the Labor Party would take 
it up. 


CONFERENCE OF 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BRIDGEWATER, Massachusetts— 

Returning from an afternoon at 

Plymouth, Massachusetts, where they 


visited points of interest and were 
addressed by Arthur Lord of the Pil- 
stim Tercentenary Commission, the 
225 instructors at the fourth annual 
conference of Massachusetts state 
normal schools resumed last night 
their discussion of various problems 
involved in the conduct of the several 
teachers training schools in the State. 

In an address upon methods as ap- 
plied to schoo] work, Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, expressed the be- 
lief that the school of the future must 
lay much greater stress upon the re- 
sponses of children to the educative 
situation than has been given in the 
He summarized his lecture’ by 
saying that character is the sum total 
of the response that one makes to the 
situation. 


WAGE RATES RECOMMENDED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Rates of 


wages recommended by the wage 


board of the Massachusetts Minimum. 


Wage Commission for women and 
girls employed in the manufacture of 
minor lines of confectionery and food 
preparations have been provisionally 
approved by the commission and a 
public hearing called for September 
24. The recommendations are: For 
those 16 years of age and over with 
three months’ experience, not less 
than $12 a week; for beginners 16 
years of age and over, not lese than 
$10 a week; for those under 16 with 
nine months’ experience, not less than 
$9 a week; for beginners under 16, 
not less than $8. ; 


NAVAL FLEET AT NEWPORT 

NEWPORT, Rhode Island— The fifth 
and sixth battleship divisions of the 
Atlantic fleet have arrived here and 
will remain until Monday, when they 
leave for the southern drill grounds. 
The fleet is commanded by Admiral 
Hilary P. Jones. The U. S. S. Despatch 


is acting as flagship. 


1881 


40 years ago has a part in this sale. 


.. Alle (C 
Is Celebrating Its 40th Anniversary Sale 


Every section of the great organization which began as a little store 


The values throughout are extraordinary—the savings large. It is a 
wonderful event that many are coming miles to attend. Do not miss it. 
HUDSON’S—DETROIT—MICHIGAN 
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Kuhn s 
Makers of High Grade Candies 
1418 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH, 
LUNCHEON SUPPER 


The Sweetest Story Ever Told 


SEVEN STORES In DETROIT 
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Walk-Over Boot Shops 


1059 Woodward Avenue 
1546 Woodward Avenue 


13830 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 


Men's, Boys’ and 
Youths’ Shoes 


Women's, Misses’ 
Children’s Shoes 


$=) 


Ihe Russel Co. 


1526 Woodward Ave., Detroit 


LADIES APPAREL 
of Style and Quality at 


Reasonable Price 


~—ISTOUT WOMEN 


We invite you to inspect cur new arrivals in 


SMART APPAREL 
eee aT nite SEI 
LANE BRYANT 


1587 Woodward Ave. 


drawn vehicles. Figures announced 
yesterday, taken at a point in Thomp- 
sonville; between this city and Spring- 
‘fleld; on the state highway built to 
meet interstate motor traffic, include 
28,039 passenger automobiles, 2395 
motor trucks, 334 motorcycles and 83 
horse-drawn vehicles, for a certain 
period of time. This is about one 
horse to 372 motors. 

The count made was one of many 
initiated by the national association 
to secure information for use in road 
building. The men making it noted 
the character of the trucks, direction 
of travel, size of tires, freight and 
weight on axles. The work was done 
with the least inconvenience possible 
to drivers. 2 


CANADIAN SHIPPING POLICY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
MONTREAL, Quebec—It is 
nounced that the management of the 
Canadian Pacific Ocean Services has 
decided to follow the lead given by 
British shipowners, as was done dur- 
ing the the strike of joiners in the 
shipyards of the United Kingdom, and 
send to a German shipyard in Ham- 
burg the new Canadian Pacific liner 
S. S. Empress of Scotland to be re- 
conditioned there. The Empress of 
Scotland, 25,000 tonnage, will be the 
largest vessel to enter the St. Law- 
rence River when she runs to Que- 
bec next summer. She was purchased 
a few months ago by the Cana- 
dian Pacific from the reparations 
commission, and was formerly the 
German liner Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 
toria. During the first year after 
the armistice, the ship ran under the 
flag of the Cunard Line. Her pur- 
chase outright by the Canadian Pa- 
cific indicated the policy of the com- 
pany to meet all competition in the 
St. Lawrence River route with an in- 
creased fleet composed of large and 
modern liners. 
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Fall Suits 


of Distinction 


The new suits for Fall are of 
particular distinction in style, 
fabric and design, featuring 
many new and elegant mate- 
rials, —pannevelaine, veldynes, 
mousseynes — as well as the 
much favored duvet de laines 
and tricotines; in style they 
are both strictly tailored and 
elaborately fur and embroidery 
trimmed; the colors include 
navy, brown and black and 
also the new shades,—Sorrento, 
Zanzibar, tortoise, Byzantine 
and marabou. 


Priced—$50, and higher. 


Suit Section 


177-179-181 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Ready August J 2th 
Fyfes Catalog 
of Fall Shoes 


A post card will bring it 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 


ea 


1426 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 


Presenting 
CORRECT STYLES 
Costumers to Gentlewomen __ 


— — — 


See 
THE RICHMOND anp 
BACKUS CO. wir 333 


WANT GOOD 


ot | Printing, Engraving, Bookbinding, 


Office Furniture and Supplies 


Cherry 4700 Woodward at Congress, Detroit 


Heer 
Washington Arcade DETROIT | 
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cornered 


was in no way affected. The High- 


lett little room for doubt as to the 
winner of its game with Cleveland, 


Eee 


> 
7 


relies 


; and, finally, Satur- 
, will be a sort 
— day when the 
Mew York State particularly 
ited to return to their alma 
| of the university. The 
the Co game, there- 
be more or less of a holiday 
i the 2 itself promises to 
the largest crowds in 
. The Dartmouth 
29 will bring the 


* 


ows: 
ventura's College at 


son and 
29— | Nallin. 


f Training School 
niversity of Pennsylvania 


r large nucleus of football 
u will come out for the team 


8 of a majority of 
Detroit 


starts, came only after an uphill 


| the New Yorkers 9 to 5, errors allow- 


*! Sothoron, Caldwell and Shinault, O'Neill. 
*!| Umpires—Dineen and Owens. 
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“RESULTS THURSDAY 


Phil. 6, New York 5 

Detroit Cleveland 1 

ot kane & Cabanas 3. 
GAMES TODAY 

; New York at Philadelphia 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The New 
York Americans lost a game yester- 
day, but so did Cleveland, and the rel- 


ative standing of the first two clubs 1 


landers’ defeat, their third in five 


Struggle on the part of Philadelphia, 
which scored the tying and winning 
runs in the last half of the ninth 
inning. Detroit, on the other hand, 


for after the champions took a one- 
run lead in the fourth inning T. R. 
Cobb's players collected 15 in their 

times at bat, and in addi- 
tion kept their opponents scoreless for 
the balance of the game. St. Louis, 
{fi the other gam played on the cir- 
cuit, defeated Chicago in a ninth- 
inning rally, 4 to 3. 

In the National League, Boston was 
the only first-division team in action 
yesterday, the Braves losing and win- 
ning in their double-header with Phil- 
adelphia. The opening game appeared 
like a 6-to-0 shutout for the locals up 
to the ninth inning, when Joseph 
Oeschger let down in his pitching, 
and this fact coupled with a pair of 
errors on one ground ball enabled the 
tallenders to snatch victory away. 
The second contest was virtually all 
Boston's from the start. In a single 
game played at Chicago the Cubs 
had the better of the Cincinnnati) 
Reds, 6 to 2. 


ATHLETICS WIN AT FINISH 
PHILADELPHIA. Pennsylvania — 
-in a ninth-inning rally, 
d the New York Highlanders 
y, 6 ts 5. The locals outhit 
ing most of the visitors’ runs. The 
score: 
Innings— 
Philadelphia 
New York 


Batteries—Rommel and Perkins; Col- 
lins, Rogers and Schang. Umpires—Mori- 
arty and ilson. 


WHITE SOX LOSE IN NINTH 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—St. Louis ral- 
lied in the ninth inning of yesterday’s 
game and defeated the Chicago White 
Sox, 4 to 3. The visitors got away to 
a three-run lead in the first inning, but 
were overtaken in the seventh. The 


Batteries—Bayne and Severeid; Wilkin- 


Ik. Umpires — Chill and | © 


DETROIT 15, CLEVELAND 1 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Four “big in- 
nings” gave Detroit an overwhelming 
victory over the Cleveland champions 
yesterday, 15 to 1. The score: 

1 56789—RUHE 
0 3525 0—15 20 1 
. 0 00000—1 9 2 


eee and Bassler; Morton, 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


Pittsburgh 
New York ..... 


ago 
Philadelphia 
RESULTS THURSDAY 
Philadelphia &, Boston 6 
Boston 18, Philadelphia 2 
Chicago 6, Cincinnati 2 
GAMES TODAY 


Philadelphia at Boston 
Brooklyn at New York 
St. Louis at Cincinnati 
Chicago at. Pittsburgh 


BRAVES ONLY GET EVEN BREAK 


BOSTON, , Massachusetts—The Bos- 
‘ton Braves divided a double-hedder 
with Philadelphia yesterday, losing a 
six-run lead in the ninth inning of the 
first game and winning the second, 
13 to 2. The scores by innings: 


e 
3 


6 
0 
001103 
Batteries—Winters, Betts and Peters, 
Bruggy ; Oeschger, McQuillan and Gowdy. 
Umpires—Rigler and Moran. 
Second Game 


789—R 
00 &— 8 10 
10 0— 6 16 


1234667 
5415013 0 
500010 0 
ge and 
Sedgwick ruggy. 


O'Neil; Smith, 
Umpires—Moran 


F. 
W. Kerplake. not out 
V. Campbell, not out 


the post. 
Maurice Durey, also of France, and 
the third Gustave Meuleman of Bel- 
gium. The time taken was 23s. 
is only fair to state that the track was 
in anything but ideal condition, and 


ing exactly one meter less. 
man was Gustave Wuyts, with a throw 
of 34.97 meters. Pierre also won the 


Yorkshire Ca Chub of To 
Possession of the | "8-4 


ronto Re 
ee Ross Robertson Cup 


Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontario—The. Yorkshire 


Cricket Club of this city. retained 
| possession of the John Ross Robertson 
Cup and the Canadian championship 
;| yesterday morning, when it took three 
of the Yorkshire batsmen only 58 min- 
utes to knock out the 73 runs in the 


second innings necessary 
Albion Cricket Club, also of Toronto, 
in the final game at 


to defeat the 


Rosedale Field. 
During the first- day’s play ‘the 


Albions made 95 and 94 runs, respec- 
tively, in their two innings, while 
Yorkshire made 117 for their first in- 
nings. At the commencement of 
the second innings Yorkshire sent 
Kerslake and Joy to bat, with Meysten 
and Wakefield opposing them. 2 — 
played cautiously, but 3 J 
run out after making nine of 


e 34 
uns for the first wicket. V. Campbell 


joined Kerslake and soon started to 
hit the bowling freely. 
minutes from the start of the innings 
the needed total of 73 had been 
reached, and Campbell’s 
ing 35 runs in six and one-half min- 
utes was one that had seldom, if ever, 
been equaled in Canadian cricket. 
When the Kerslake-Campbell partner- 
ship started, the latter hit Roberts 
for two 48 and a 6 in succession and 
by four more 4's, a 3 and*two 1’s he 
gained the needed points for his team. 
Yorkshire won the ‘match by nine 
wickets and three runs. 


Inside of §). 


feat of mak- 


The scores: 
YORKSHIRE—Second Inning 
Joy, run out 


FRANCE WINNER 


OVER BELGIUM 


Captures the Annual Athletic 


Meet Between These Two 
Countries by 76 to 4014 


By special correspondent of The Ohristian 


Science Monitor’ 
ROUBAIX, France—France defeated 


| Belgium by 76 points to 40% in an an- 
nual athletic meeting, held recently 
at Roubaix, on the graunds of the Rac- 
ing Club of that town. The result was 
quite as anticipated, as Belgium has 
seldom been able to prove her su- 
periority to France in all-round ath- 
letics. 
the athletes of France and Belgium 
was first held in 1912, when France 
gained a handsome victory. This re- 
sult was repeated in 1913 and 1914. In 
1915-16-17-18 the meeting was held in 
abeyance, and in 1919 Belgium gained 
a win by 8 points. 
meeting did not take place. 


This annual meeting between 


Last year the 


The superiority of the Frenchmen 


over their opponents this year may be 
judged, to some extent, by the fact 
that only one first place was gained 
by a Belgian, Paul Brochart, winning 
the 100-meter dash in 118. 
away to a bad start, but came in with 
a fine burst at the finish and broke 
the tape inches ahead of André Mour- 
lon, who was closely followed by a 
fellow-Frenchman 
In the 200-meter dash René Jamois 


He got 


in René Lorain. 


arried the French colors first past 
the second man being 


It 


ome of the times, therefore, were 


distinctly good. 


Gaston Fery, one of the most prom- 


ising athletes in France at the present 
day, gained a remarkably easy victory 
in the 400-meter dash. Neither Mau- 
rice Delvart, France, nor Georges 
Robyn, Belgium, who finished second 
and third respectively, was able to 
extend the winner, who covered the 
distance in 50s. without great effort. 
Edmond Brossard, running 800 meters 
in 2m. 14 2-5s., gained a good win for 
France, the second man to breast the 
tape being his compatriot, 
Gouilleux. 
slowly in this event, and began to 
speed up only when half the distance 
had been traversed. Joseph Van der 
Wee of Belgium finished third. 
relay race, over a similar distance, 
ended in a win for France by eight 
meters in Im. 33 2-58. 


Robert 
The fleld started off very 


The 


Brossard repeated his victory in the 


1500-meter run when he landed home 
ahead of another Frenchman, Fred- 
eric Langrenay, in 4m. 14 4-5s., Leon 
Fourneau of Belgium occupying the 
third position. Louis Corlet, the well- 
known French cross-country man, 


arried off the 5000-meter run in 16m. 
1-56: A feature of this race was the 


plucky display of Valmy Pacquot of 
Belgium, who hung tightly onto the 
leader and finished second, just beat- 
ing 
Adrien Neckebroeck. 
ances in the 110-meter hurdles were 
not very good, and only two competi- 
tors completed the 
knocking over more than five hurdles. 


Belgian representative, 
The perform- 


another 


course without 


these men were Frenchmen, 


Marcel Jourde and Charles Audinot, 
who finished in the order named, the 
winner's time being 17 1-5s. 


The superiosity of the French rep- 


resentatives was not confined to track 
races, for, when the field events came 
“ito be decided, 
parison between the teams. - 
discus-throw Daniel Pierre of France 
— =e a distance of 38.75 meters, 


there was little 
In the 


Paul Beranger, also of France, throw- 
The third 


soon to lower the French record in 


‘from J. A. Heydler, president of the 


were unfavorable for 
but Couiliard cleared 
6.75 with ease, and looked 
quite sapabie of doing even more. It 
would not be surprising if he were 


this particular event. In the high 
jump, Pierre Lowden and Robert Guil- 
loux, both of France, tied for the 
first place at 1.80 meters. Jean Hen- 
ault of Belgium ranked himself third, 
with 1.75 meters. The competitors in 
the pole-vaulting were somewhat 
hampered by a strong wind, but, nev- 
ertheless, Charles Muzard managed to 
get over 3.20 meters. The second place 
was tied for between Paul Lagard of 
France and René Powell, of Belgium, 
_— of whom cleared 3 meters. 


NORTHERN RIVALS 
-MEET AT LEEDS 


Percy Holmes Bats F inely and 
Makes 132 in the Yorkshire 
vs. Lancashire Cricket Match 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LEEDS, England—-But for the fact 
that play was considerably interfered 
with by rain, Yorkshire would most 
certainly have defeated Lancashire 
when these great northern rivals met 
at Leeds recently, in an English 
county cricket championship game. 
Percy Holmes batted. finely and made 
132 for the home team, and as a result 
of this and other efforts Yorkshire 
was able to reply to Lancashire’s first 


innings total of 153 by scoring 489. 
This was a very good performance, 
although it must be admitted that 
Lancashire’s bowling strength was not 
fully represented. C. H. Parkin, the 
international bowler, was absent, so 
most of the “trundling” devolved 
upon Lawrence Cook and C. S. Mar- 
riott. The latter is a well-known 
Cambridge cricketer, and bowls slows 
right-handed, being possessed of con- 
siderable ability to vary his pace, 
flight and break. 

Emmott Robinson, G. G. Macaulay) 
and D. C. F. Burton made substantial 
scores in the Yorkshire innings, and 
only two men failed to reach double 
figures. One of these, as it happened, 
was that most successful cricketer, 
W. R. Rhodes. Harry Makepeace 
reached the highest ‘figures for Lan- 
cashire in its first innings, and only 
three other players made more than 
10 runs apiece. Thus, of course, Lan- 
eashire had to follow on. The first 
wicket Yell for no runs in the second 
innings, but then James Hallows and 
Ernest Tyldesley enjoyed a bright 
little partnership, eventually hitting 
up 43 and 51, respectively. When they 
opened their innings, the Lancashire 
players required 336 to avofd an in- 
nings defeat. Of these they had ob- 
tained 144 for three wickets when the 
game was abandoned. The summary: 

LANCASHIRE 
H. Makepeace, e Robinson, b Rhodes... 39 
James Hallows, c Sutcliffe, b Robinson. 10 
E. Tyldsley, c Macaulay, b Waddington 6 
Jack Sharp, lbw, b Macaulay........ 28 
J. R. Barnes, b Rhodes . 
James Tydlesley, b Waddington 
R. Tyldesley, c Macaulay, b Waddington 6 
M. N. Kenyon, e Holmes, b Rhodes .... 19 
R. A. Boddington, lbw, b Wilson. 5 
Lawrence Cook, c Sutcliffe, d Wilson. 4 
C. S. Marriott, not out 


LANCASHIRE—Second Innings 
Makepeace, b Robinson 
Hallows, c Holmes, b Macaulay 
Tyldesley, c Oldroyd, b Waddington... 5 
Sharp, not out 
Barnés, not out 


| English € S. iy Mod Sa Apart 
for the Benefit of J. W. Hitch Woolley 


” Produces Some Fine Cricket 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


county cricket championship match 
between Surrey and Kent, set apart 
for the benefit of J. W. Hitch, termi- 
nated, as cabled to The. 
Science Monitor at the time, in a vic- 
tory for Surrey by 75 runs, after a 


order. Surrey’s first innings of 339 
was remarkable for its inconsistency. 
To begin with, four wickets fell for 
only 37 runs, the fifth and sixth added 
279 runs, and then the last four went 
for another 23. It was Andrew Sand- 
ham and Miles Howell who took most 
of the sting out of the Kent bowling, 
especially after lunch on the first day, 
when they became complete masters 


of the situation. Sandham's display 
‘was very fine, and Howell applied a 
perfectly straight bat to everything 
that came along. 

When Sandham had gone for 123, 
J. W. Hitch cam@ in, and treated the 
enthusiastic crowd to some “live” 
hitting, scoring 71 in 45 minutes. 
Miles Howell was run. out when at- 
tempting his one hundredth run, and 
his was a great innings in its own 
way. Kent had a little batting at the 
end of the day, and scored 42 for the 
loss of H. T. W. Hardinge’s wicket. 
The visitors’ fielding throughout the 
long Surrey innings was magnificent, 
and never flagged, L. P. Hedges being 
particularly smart in saving runs. The 
multitudinous spectatorg at the Oval 
on the second day saw the Surrey men 
play themselves into a winning po- 
sition. It was all great cricket, but 
F. E. Woolley’s innings of 85 for Kent 
was really the tit-bit of the day. 

Kent, carrying on with its overnight 
score, started badly by losing two 
more wickets in the first quarter of 
an hour's play, and, at 85, L. P. Hedges 
was dismissed. Then Woolley and J. 


round, and so well did these two left- 
handers bat that 104 runs were added 
for the fifth wicket. After the lunch- 
eon interval, however, the batting side 
fell away, and the last six wickets 
went for 73 runs. F. E. Woolley’s 
innings was a masterpiece in left- 
handed batsmanship, bis style and ex- 
ecution being irreproachable, and 
most attractive to watch. At the end 
of the day Surrey had obtained a com- 
manding lead by scoring 233 for two 
wickets. Andrew Sandham was again 
well in the picture, and was unde 
feated at the close with 82 to his 
credit. A. N. Ducat was also in fine 
form, but he was bowled, just before 
the close, when only three runs short 
of his century. 

There was some thrilling play on 
the last day, Surrey declaring at 326 
for five wickets, and Kent going all 
out for the 412 runs required. Again 
it was fine cricket, and any amount 
of credit is due to Kent for a wonder- 
ful battle. Andrew Sandham just 
failed by five to obtain his second 
century in the match, and, for Kent, 
James Seymour got within two, and 
L. P. Hedges within seven, of the cen- 
tury mark. At one time, with 300 on 
the board for only five wickets, and 
with L. P. Hedges and G. E. C. Wood 
apparently well set. Kent's prospects 
of pulling off a brilliant victory were 
bright; but Surrey pegged away, and 
P. G. H. Fender’s fine captaincy was 
eventually rewarded, he and J. H. 
Lockton putting in some great bowl- 
The summary: 


Total (for 3 wickets)................ 144 | 
YORKSHIRE 


Percy Holmes, c Kenyon, b Cook 

Herbert Sutcliffe, b Cook | 

Edgar Oldroyd, b Cook 21 

Roy Kilner, e Boddington, b Tyldes- 
TEXT ws cabeanes’ 39 

W. R. Rhodes, b Cook 9 

Emmott Robinson, c and b Tyldesley (R) 59 

D. C. F. Burton, e Marriott, b Cook 

G. G. Macaulay, lbw, b Marriott 

Waddington, e Boddington, b Cook ... 

E. R. Wilson, not out 

R. C. Allen, e Hallows, b Marriott 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOWLING 
LANCASHIRE—First Innings 


Robinson 
Waddington 
R. Wilson 
Rhodes 
Macaulay 
Wilson bowled two no-balls and Macau- 
lay one. 


+ 


Second Innings 


Wilson delivered two _no-balls, and Ma- 
caulay one. 

YORKSHIRE—First Innings 

O. M. R. 

4 140 

12. (145 

C. S. Marriott 5 109 

R. Tyldesley .... 3 72 

J. ae adverse one no- ball. 


J. Tyldesley 
Cook 


CUBS LOSE PROTESTED GAME 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Chicago lost its 
protest of the game jn Pittsburgh on 
August 11, according to word received 


‘league, by W. L. Veeck, president of 
the Cubs. Both Veeck and Manager 
W. L. Killefer Jr., protested the game, 
which resulted in a Pittsburgh victory, 
on the ground that attendants had in- 
terfered with Killefer’s: catching of 
fouls. The umpires informed Mr. 
Heydler that they had instructed the 
groundkeepers t6 remain on the 
grounds after the third inning because 


ö 


of threatening weather conditions. 


ing at the close. 


IJ. H. Lockton, b 


L. P. Hedges, 


SURREY 
First Innings Second Innings 


1 b Woolley 
ee Wood, b Free- 
lbw, b Woolley.123 
A. N. Dueat® e 
Troughton, 
Woolley 
T. F. Shepherd, c 
Hardinge, 
Woolley 
D. J. Knight, lbw, 
b Freeman .... 
wer Howell, run 


b Cornwallis ... 


b Freeman ..... 30 


lbw, b G. Bryan 8 


P. G. H. Fender, 
b Collins 


Wood, b Collins. 


Collins 


70 wickets dec.) 
“KENT 
First Innings Second Innings 
G. J. Bryan, run 
out 
H.T. W. Hardinge, 
lbw, b Fender... 
James Seymour, c 


e Fender, b Hitch 11 


cand b Lockton. 98 
F. E. Woolley. b ' 
Nane 85 e Knight. b Hitch 57 
0 
Lockton, b Fen- 


der c and b Lockton 93 


G. C. Collins, 
Hitch 

L. H. W. Trough- 
ton, b Peach ... 


c and d Lockton. 
19 b Fender 


BOWLING ANALYSIS 
SURREY—First Innings 


Cornwallis 
Collins 


LoNDON, England — The English | 


Christian 


game full of cricket of the highest 2 


L. Bryan proceeded to pull the game 


Freeman 
Woolley 


G. J. Byran 6 666 
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E. R. WILSON LEADS 
BOWLING AVERAGES 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—Some splendid 
bowling by E. R. Wilson of York- 
shire, during the week which ended 
August 12, enabled him to step 
straight into the premier position in 
the list of English county cricket 
championship bowling averages, with 
the remarkably good figures of 9.60. 
He thus displaced his comrade in the 
field, W. R. Rhodes, who, however, 
still maintained his excellent aver- 
age. Another name to rise in the list, 
besides that of E. R. Wilson, was that 


of Marry ‘tien. . who came 
into the sixteenth position. The num- 
ber of bowlers who had captured 20 
wickets or moré for an average of 
less than 20 runs apiece remained un- 
changed. Other players who suc- 
ceeded in bettering their positions 
on the list were Jack Nash * oe 
morganshire, G. W. L. Parker o 
Gloucestershire, and William Best- 
wick of Derbyshire. Most of the 
others dropped one place owing to 
the arrival of Wilson at the top of 
the list. The leading averages: 

Player and 

county— 0. 
E. R. Wilson, York 120 
W. Re Rhodes, York 670.5 217 1325 108 
J. C. White, Som. 946.5 321 1789 122 
A. Freeman, Kent 683.1 171 1915 124 


Hacker, Glamorgan 139.6 33 408 26 
J. Essex 540.2 100 1615 102 15.83 
J. Nash, Glamorgan 445.2 113 1120 70 16.00 
F. E. Woolley. Kent 620.5 199 1482 90 16.46 
G. Macaulay, York 469.2 96 1289 77 16.74 
C. Parker, Glouces 963.3 313 2282 135 16.89 
Howell, Warwick. 408.3 74 1194 70 17.03 
C. Parkin, Lan... 206.2 34 735 43 17.09 
W. Bestwick, Derby 813.1 175 2179 125 17.43 
G. Louden, Essex 218.2 42 649 34 19.08 
E. Bowley, Sussex 258 56 766 40 19.15 
Harry Dean, Lan. 333.1 85 778 40 19.45 
Roy Kilner, York. 437.1 157 832 42 19.80 
G. Dennett, Glouces 637.1 164 1653 83 19.91 
Waddington, York 526.4 95 1553 78 19.91 


DUNCAN AND MITCHELL WIN 


OMAHA, Nebraska—George Duncan 
and Abe Mitchell, British golf pro- 
fessionals, defeated Rudolph Knepper 
of Sioux City, Iowa, state champion, 
and Francis Gaines of Omaha, ama- 
teur, 3 and 2 in an 18-hole match play 
exhibition game at the Omaha Country 
Club Wednesday. Duncan had a total 
of 69, Knepper 72, Mitchell 76, and 


„„ 
7 192 20 9.64 
12.26 
14.66 
16.44 
15.69 


Gaines 80. 


HOTELS 482 RESORTS 


NEW ENGLAND 


COPLEY 
PLAZA 
HOTEL 


ESTABLISHED n 


COPLEY SQUARB 
BOSTON,MASSUSA 


Within an easy 
reaching. dis- 
tance of Bos 
¢on’s shopping 
center and ter- 
winals. 
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LENOX, MASS. 


in the Berkshires 
An Ideal Autumn Resort 


HOTEL ASPIN WALL. 


Will remain open until Oct. 15. 


Golf, Tennis, Saddle Riding, Beautiful 
Walks, Orchestra, Dasicing, Garage. 


REDUCED RATES 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort: Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


New Bedford, Mass, 8 
j “The Gateway to the Cape” 
of — > newest and most mod- 
ths. 
Library: — facility an experienced man- 
agement can provide for comfort and 
venience of ene 


Only 4 miles from Historie P th 
over 2 State a napa 


rom $8.50 without bath a 
Raves { from $3.00 with bath } 
Under Personal 


8 and 
Direction of F. W. Ber man Manager 
Formerly Mgr. Hetel Statler, Detroit, and 
Grand Trunk Ry. System Hotels. 


CAFES 
IF TASTY FOOD 


Im A QUIET AND BEAUTIFUL A 
PHERE APPEALS TO YOU WHY NOT 


os- 
x 


243-243 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
Mear Massachusetts Avenue 
A La Carte All Hours 
Refined Music 
Prompt, Efficient and Courteous Service 


rr 82 
Cafe Minerva 
216 Huntington Av., Boston, Mass. 


L ©. DEMETER, Proprister 
Operating also SAVOY CAFR 


Ss 


ADAMS HOUSE 


— me House Annex 


ADAMS, Prop. 

STUFFED 71 LOBSTER and 

BROILED LOBSTER a Specialty 

Chicken and Steak Diuners 

Open from 10 A. M. to W P. M. 

FORT BEACH . MARBLEHEAD 
Front Street 
Telephone: Adams House 8611 


|. NEW ENGLAND 


Visit New England. Become 
acquainted with its historical 
points of interest. Radiate from 
Boston. Make Hotel Vendome 
your headquarters. lightfully 
situated in the famous Back 
Bay district. Quickly accessible 
to everything. Commonwealth 
Avenue at- Partmouth. Street. 


ON “IDEAL TOUR” 
American Plan 
Send for illustrated booklet 


4 


C. R. Greenleaf Company, Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 


CN NN 
Charlesgate 


One of Boston’s Best Residential Hotels 
Corner Charlesgate East, Beacon 
and Marlboro Streets 


Unobstructed view of Charles River 
and Back Bay Park 


Quiet and Attractive Suites May 
Now Be Leased for the Coming Year. 
Dining Room open year round. 


Tel. Back Bay 2376. 
HERBERT G. SUMMERS, 


— — — 


IN BOSTON 


You have the choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels mas- 
aged by the J. R. Whipple 
Corporation. One supply depart- 
ment purchases for all three and 
not only buys in the best markets 
of this country, but also imports 
extensively. This is but one 
factor which has made the 
cuisine of these hotels famous. 


Hotel Touraine 


BA esteemed 
beauty 


— 

and 
Motinetion? ” homelike 
mosphere. 


Voung's Hotel 


in the @nancial district. 
World - wide reputation 
for New England cooking. 


30 m 1 Boston. Express trains. 
Well 1 for those who the country 
t must he near the city. Just the place ino 
which to take a short vacation free from bouse- 
cares or to make your — tor a 
and cold 4 water in 
Private ba Many com 


skati tennis. vet, 
season, Pleasant forest walks and —— 
drives. fresh 


“MARTINIQUE 


Fo iy The A. ) | oe | 
‘New York) Cacti = AN APARTMENT hotel offering the joy of 


WIEN Hotel McAlpin in- spacious living quarters—a sunny home on 
terests acquired and . Lake Michigan — best defines the Sisson. 
2 1 amount of 8 7 To dine at the Sisson is to appreciate its 

— and modernizing the lake view and its considerate service. For 
— Hotel, 1 short time ago, the a year or for a day you'll find the Sisson an 


feral coat we — W ideal home. A Sisson booklet will tell you 
imity it was ag annex to Hotel McAlpin. an unusual story, sent upon request. 


3 Lake Michigan But ten minutes from 
The name has caused confusion. There- At Filty-third Street — 1 — 


W e §= fore, for the benefit of the guests and the Chicago Telephone Fairfax 1000 
of the tram and turn to the left” management, it is announced that the name | 
8 n Marti will be restored. It is now 
The Belmoni * .  — a sew Martinique new in decoration, 

Opponte Grand Central Terminal me furnishing, policy and charges. 
Murray Hill Hotel 733% 8s Ss gis The hotel is first class, the manage- 
| ment is first class, the location most cen- 
tral and the tariff genuinely moderate. 
Pleasant rooms from $4.00 up. Popular 
club breakfasts from 45c¢ to $1.00. Sub- 
stantial luncheons and dinners at $1.25 
’ . | ,. and $1.75 and a well prepared and 
Pershing Square Hotels ME YG - quickly served selection of satisfying dishes 
NEW YORK — 4 la carte at new prices. 
Try the Martinique. We know you 
will like it. ite with Hotel Me Albin. 
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Frank Z. Jago 
Resident Manager 


The SISSON Chicago 


. | i Broadway at. 32 Street. : 
29 East 29th St., New York City —— 0 ‘ ! ah Hotel 3 Cleveland 


From our 500 - ~ —a 
— Teble My F=f , ) 3 (uo as CLEVELAND, OHIO 
reer a 4 p ee ie 

BOOKLET Sers * N oy | : The atmosphere of the Hotel Cleve 
SENT * N | land is as near Homelike as it is possible 


| | | 1 1 to make a large hostelry in a large city. 
; Quiet 5 surrounds move 


; | N iL < | oft 5 7. J F d en 8 ade by every employee. All coa- 
Park Avenue Hotel san n IN 14 r ) — conducive to a comfortable stay. 


Park Avenue (4th) 32d and 33d Sts. TARO A Ae : ole — The Convenien Location Is an 
: ony | Cis paal HE ! Additional Advantage 


Subway Station at the Door 


2 Moraine Hotel 


—̃ (— — — ee Highland Park, Illinois 
to e | 


P — . 


— ste 
Hotel Hemenway || M AJ E. 8 TI 2 Open all Year 
Bie BOR, SASS: | Special Winter Rates from October ist 


Overlooking the beautiful Fenway Park * 
. A modern hotel with the harmonious CLENDENING f Hotel and Re staur A T R. V. LARKE, Manager. 


202 West 303rd Street, New York 5 0 
A hotel of Quality and Refinement, Fronting, C I ee ee Street | 

W ae Sto Block f Pte I via Mid-town Crossways of] LI RNIA 

way Subway Station, wit —— Close to the heart the great city . CALIFO 

of all Shops and Theatres. pe iE a fnd accommodations and service as 2 es fine om 


as the name and setting, promise oe 


regen yy agen seasty 8 Th KR 7 4 
— eee ee, e Hurricane ‘Dec : 
Prices. t Restaura 8 2 l Cute. aloft the hotel LINE Nen ~ SUD» sender the 


Cliff House cer ~~ > = > 7 o'dock, to closing, || ann 
| 33 The V Vin 
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Ohio, North 2. Corner Rusb 


Winthrop p Highlands Rast $2 ver day 
OPEN YEAR ROUND g Hotel Endicott 


81st Street and Columbus Ave., ! 
Special Winter B Rates $20 per New York City Pri Ge = —.— . - One of Chicago's best located and 
week and up American plan One oe From 1 . rince eor ge . Spend Your Summer Vacation at the 8 pag yom — 1 

' Large Rooms a or two 
F. M. BOCKTERLE, Mgr. -_ Hotel 28th St., HOTEL VENDOME pear e minutes walk to shops 


$25 to $30 per week. 
Booklet Tel. Ocean 1851 Near Fifth Ave. | 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $30 to $40 New York Son Jose, oan Baste . Room and bath $3.00 per day. 


* 


inthe very center ot New wee t, 4 AL. TAHOE INM The Gladstone 


and social activities. Al Tahoe, California 


: : c (Beautiful mountain resort on the south end 6200 Kenwood Av 
Metropolitan in its appointments and ‘of Lake Tahoe) One of Chicago's Favorite South 


— A + ay = all unfailing a FRED w. TEGELER, PROPRIETOR, Side resident and transient hotels, 
ander the same management as THE 


comfort that its guests expect of it. z “Comfort without Extravagance” VIRGINIA. 
— 4 Rates $2.00 and upward. 


class hotel at lower rentals. 


1 WESTERN 1 — p N 
OLD NATICK INN HOTEL SA VO“ = PN HOTEL | rin ace TR ) TULLER 


7 MISS HARRIS Second Avenue at Universi Wal i — 47 ROOMS 
— — —— shi 100 HI il Hotel al Claremont WITH BATE 


0 | — 
r it 1000 A nui 


In Heart of Theatre and Shopping District f 
250 ROOMS—FIREPROOF | | ai ö | „ CALIFORNIA } 
Bath $1.50 Hl dh og 1 vt ; Situated in beautiful . Hills amidst Rates: $2.50 up, Single 
st CLASS ¢ EOTIC i just off Fifth Avenue on 29th Seen werlecking Sas, treocmee te —— $4.50 up, Double 
W. G. King, Proprietor. Fred H. Suskey, key, Manager 225 8 met NEW YORE CITY rage M A hotel by the Kes 2 ‘ 
| 725 170 tra DIGNIFIED SERVICE 


! Hr! . An Atmosphere of Comfort and Refinement Claremont express trains, ies 

hirle Hot ] sor ROOMS, WITH BATH, $3.00 UPWARDS a HOME COMFORT 

Si pet a f eee ||| AMEE Boom ee nara ee IIgtel Ramona cate—Grtl—catetria 
2 250 desirable rooms furnished to suit $5.00 to 88.00 PER DAY 174-76 Ellis Street, SAN FRANCI 


. 


~ e eee 1 e Diagram showing 70. e e 

Hotel Bell a 3 — “Serve ih dn nas . Men eal — Leber- HOTEL SEVERIN 
. r literature. — 7 reakfast 60c INDIANAPOLIS 
, 8 : | SRR ee aa , When You Visit Buffalo H t ] B 7 ] || *- OO LNDORSED Ir ITS MANY FRIENDS 5 
Beacon Street — EASTERN _ Hotel Bristo SOUTHERN .|| HOTEL MIAMI 
stopping at the Hotel Lenox. a — et — DAYTON 


WASHINGTON, D. c. 
nigh esa business, theater district, EEW TORE CEy NEW ORLEANS 
Hotel Richmond Serr aaa “THE PARIS OF AMERICA" CANADA. 


17th and E Sts, N. w. . . | ee 
n * f Cones Ie St. Charles 


runLic nee i r be 
Es Sy An homelike Hotel with the essen 
“The H Hotel of the City” ; 9. | r requirements of a well regalia 


4 SO. Mot, — ‘| 1] AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN ||||| ALFRED . AMER & 00, LTD.. Prope 


% HOWE STREET 
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ng e York Central Railroad, quar- 
terly of 1%% payable November 1 to 
stock of September 30. 
American Stores Company, quar- 
n common and 1%% on 


| the first and second preferred, all pay- 


October 1 to stock of September 


8 extra of 1% on 
addition to quarterly of 


2% on that issue, both payable Sep- 


tember 24 to stock of September 15. 


declared three months ago. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain Pacific, 
quarterly of 1% on common and of 
14%% on preferred, payable September 
30 to stock of September 19. 

‘International Harvester, quarterly 
cash of 1%% on common, payable 
October 15 to stock of September 24. 
This is the same amount as was de- 
clared three months ago when the 
dividend was cut from 1%%. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation, quar- 
terly of $1, payable October 3 to stock 
of September 20. 


GRAND TRUNK DROPS 


LONDON, England—There was a 
violent slump in Grand Trunk issues 
on the stock exchange yes.erday, 
brought about by the publication of 
the opinion of the majority of the 


arbitration board that the common 
and preferred shares of the Grand 


Trunk Railway were valueless. 


oil department was stronger on 


_by professional operators. 
& Trading was 5% 


and 333 Bagle 5%. In the indus- 


trial division changes were mixed, but 
the turnover was small. Hudson's 
Bay was 6. Rubbers were neglected 
but showed steadiness notwithstand- 
ing the setback in the New York ex- 
change. Dollar descriptions were 
maintained. 

Argentine rails were inclined to 
‘pag because of reports that moisture 
was needed in that country for the 
crops. Having been oversold the 
home railway group moved upward. 
Gilt-edged investment issues were 
French loans were 
inactive and unaltered. Favorable 
monthly returns stiffencd Kaffirs. 
Grand Trunk closed at 2%, compared 
with 5% at the end Wednesday. 

Consols for money 47%, Grand 
Trunk 2%, De Beers 131%, Rand Mines 
2%, bar silver 38%d. per ounce. 
money 2% per cent. Discount rates— 
short bills 4 per cent, three months’ 


| bills 4% per cent. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Combined resources and liabilities 


ot the 12 federal reserve banks of 


the United States (last 000 omitted) 
are as follows:? 
RESOURCES 


Sept. 7 Aug. 31 Sept. 10 
1921 1921 1920 


$413,900 $160,990 


428,075 428.768 
111,455 
691,213 

1,147,239 
137,774 

1,976,226 
155,021 

2,131,247 


Ttl held by bk 669,175 841.975 
With F R agt 1,677,196 
Redemp fund .. 110,068 
Total gold res.. 2,656,378 
Lgl ten, silv,etc 146,876 

reserve-. 2,803,254 
Bills dis (sec by 


2,787, 920 


545,176 
946,759 


35,320 
1.527.255 


1.299.123 
1,376,076 


316,982 
2,992,181 
34,008 26,816 
U 8 . of ind 

I- yr cert (Pitt- 

man Act) 190.875 
Oth. of ind 17,084 
Ttl assets 1. 795. 179 
Bank premises. 27,700 
5% redem fund 

F R bk notes 
Uncol items 494,667 
All other res. 18,101 17,470 

resources 5,148,122 5,055,823 


193,875 259,375 


9,221 


6,353, 233 


103,050 
* 213,824 


97,191 
164,745 


1 
46,809 30,575 

res 
~ . 1,632,135 1,618,901 1,828,924 
25,232 25,044 38.793 
Total tal pon 1.718.068 1,690,754 1,898,692 
crew). 2,517,563 2,481,466 3,295,185 


actual 
F 4 2 — 
107,759 109,864 209.073 


Data oy 4 
Ail other tab 70.562 
abilities 5,148,122 5,055, 823 6,363,233 


66.2% 66.8% 42.8% 


67.6% % 46.8% 


basis of net deposits and 
notes in circulation. _ 
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fone extra Gividend of the same amount 


IN LONDON MARKET: 


ty Lies Ahead. 


ee eee Christian | 


Science Monitor 

MANCHESTER, England—“!I believe 
the cotton trade is out of the woods, 
and that a renewed period of prosper- 
ty: thie ating ty" enh a. member of 

the Manchester Cotton Exchange, who 
as an agent for an cotton 
firm, is in close and constant touch 
with the cotton market, in the course 
of a statement to a representative of 

The Christian Science Monitor. 
“Some little time ago, commenting 


upon a speech made by the chairman 
Manchester 


of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, I disagreed with his view that 
the Lancashire cotton trade had ‘turned 
the corner,’ said the exchange member. 
“At that time I held the view that we 
were merely approaching the turn, but 
that there was still some distance to 
go before we reached the signpdst. 
When Sir Edwin Stockton made the 
speech referred to, whilst it was, of 
course, present in his mind that the 
wages of the cotton operatives were 
shortly to come under review, it was 
hardly felt that a sto ze would take 
place upon this question. The princi- 
ple of a reduction was already ac- 
cepted, and it was thought that what- 
ever differences existed in the- minds 
of employers and employed on the 
question of wages would be easily 
composed. This, however, did not prove 
to be the case. 

Status in Lancashire 

“Most of the mills in Lancashire 
were stopped for both coal and orders. 
The few who were running on oil fuel 
were not enamored of the experiment, 
and so there was no great inducement 
to effect a settlement—from the em- 
ployers’ point of view—at any rate, 
until the coal dispute was ended. But 
now both the colliers and the cotton 
operatives are back at work, the latter 
—in the American section—working 
four days per week as against three 
in pre-strike days. 

“During the depressing nine months 
through which we have just passed,” 
continued the exchange member, the 
writing on the wall was too plain to 
be misunderstood, and I have not dur- 
ing that time indulged in flatulent op- 
timism, but the evidences of a trade 
revival have immensely increased of 
late, so that, I think, prophecy is now 
fairly simple. I believe the cotton 
trade is out of the woods, and that a 
renewed period of prosperity lies be- 
fore it. ‘That prosperity will not be 
of the hectic and evanescent charac- 
ter of the boom of 1919, but will par- 
take more of the steadiness of pre-war 
conditions. Fortunes will not be made 
with the same ease and rapidity as 
they were during- the boom, soa | 
whilst, naturally, this may be the de- 
sire of individuals, no one desires a 
return to those wild and tumultuous 
times such as prevailed throughout 
the greater part of 1919, when spin- 
ners were glad to escape from change 
because they ‘didn’t want any more 
orders’ and the demand for yarns was 
such that almost any price could be 
obtained. 


Basis for Optimism 

“Three main causes contribute to 
my present hopeful view of the situ- 
ation: 

1 Many of the eastern markets 
are ‘starved’ to the point when, 
whether or no, they must buy. 

“(2) The conditions of settlement 
in both the coal and cotton disputes 
assure industrial peace for a sufficient 
time to allow of our getting into our 
stride. 

“(3) The large ‘carry-over’ and 
the crop reports promise supplies of 
the raw material at reasonable prices 
for the next 12 months. 

“Spinners still complain that yarn 
prices offered are such that they are 
not, in the main, ‘holding their own.“ 
continued the cotton agent. This is 
undoubtedly true of those who are 
still using up stocks of cotton which 
were bought at the high prices ruling 
during the spring and summer of 1920, 
but where spinning is being done 
from cotton bought on ‘spot’ today 
prices are just about paying. It 
should te repeated, however, . that 
such cases form a small minority; 
hence, high dividends are not gen- 
erally expected for this year, neither 
can phenomenal capital appreciation 
of share values be looked for. Spin- 
ners are walking warily, for although 
the sales recorded in Liverpool in 
Ju'y were far above the figures we 
have become accustomed to, they seem 
to be made up largely of small lots. 

“Viewing the situation as a whole,” 
concluded the exchange member, “I 
think optimism is fully justified, but 
would repeat that the stability of pre- 
war conditions is neither looked for 
nor expected, perhaps, this year. There 
will be temporary slumps and set- 
backs, prices will be jumpy and liable 
to be affected by the slightest causes 
for a long time. But gradually, with 
slow, but general, improvement in for- 
eign exchange rates, together with the 
realization that cotton goods are being 
sold at their true economic value, the 
industry will come back to that proud 
position which it has occupied for so 
many years.” 


WESTERN UNION BOND ISSUE 


NEW YORK, New York—Stockhold- 
ers of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company have ratified the issue and 
sale of $15,000,000 15-year 6% per cent 
gold bonds of the company, to mature 
August 1, 1936, and to bear interest 
from August 1, 1921. 
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“Ind Ip Out ofthe Wont 


Service to United 84. 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


ROTTERDAM, Holland—FKight Dutch 
navigation each one having 


4 direct Ine of service with the United 


States, have just formed a trust un- 
der the name of “Vereenigde Ned- 
erlandsche Scheepvaartmaatschappij” 
(United Dutch Navigation Company), 
with a capital of 100,000,000 florins. 
The companies who form the trust are 
the Holland America Line, . Royal 
Dutch, Java-China, Rotterdam Lloyd 
Line, Steamship Company, Japan 


Line, Royal Packet Company and the. 


Maas Navigation Company. 

The principal object of the under- 
taking is to fill up the gaps which 
have occurred and to insure regular 
communication between Holland and 
certain foreign ports, which, before 
the war, was in a great measure as- 
sured by German navigation com- 
panies. From that circumstance to 
spread the rumor, especially in the 
French press, particularly “La Dé- 
péche Coloniale et Maritime,” and 
“La Vie Maritime,” that German ship- 
owners were behind the combine, was 
but a step. 

The representative of The Chris- 
tfan Science Monitor, on the authority 
of information from most reliable 
sources, is in a position to most em- 
phatically deny the truth of this 
rumor. The Dutch navigation com- 
panies are among the most powerful 
and the most prosperous of the world, 
and can very well do without foreign 
aid or interference. 

The United Dutch Navigation Com- 
pany has already inaugurated its lines 
of service to Africa, Australia, British 
India and the Far East. 


GERMAN MARKS AT 
VERY LOW POINT 


NEW YORK, New York—German 
marks were at their lowest quotation 
since the war in the loca! foreign ex- 
change market yesterday. By noon- 
time they had dropped to 1.005 cents. 
Shortly after the opening they had 


touched the previous low record of 


1.01 made on January 28, 1920. 

This is the lowest quotation for this 
remittance at this center since the 
early part of 1920. The further col- 
lapse seems to have been precipitated 
by cables from Berlin which reported 
another slump in the value of the 
mark at all important German trading 
centers. 

The Berlin Bourse, the same advices 
stated, probably would be closed until 
next week to enable members to catch 
up with the high pressure of activity 
caused by excessive speculation. Sim- 
ilar measures were taken a fortnight 
ago when the machinery of the Berlin 
exchange became congested because 
of the enormous business then being 
transacted. 

Local dealers reported little more 
than a nominal market for marks 
although German interests are be- 
lieved to have been among the recent 
heavy buyers of raw cotton. 

All other leading foreign bills, not- 
ably the British rate, were active and 
strong. 


MOTOR SHIPS ARE 
REPORTED BUSY 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Although hundreds of steamers are 
tied up, all large motor ships are in 
active operation, despite the slump 
in ocean freight rates. Unquestioned 
economies of the Diesel-engined ships 
have caused the rapid development of 
this type. The first large motor ship 
was built in 1911; on June 30, 1914, 
there were 290 such vessels, aggregat- 
ing 234,000 gross tons, and on June 30, 
1921, nearly 1500, totaling 1,263,000 
tons. It is significant that the o'd- 
established British companies, gen- 
erally thought to be conservative, have 
ordered numbers of motor Vessels. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

Thurs. Wed. Parity 
$3.72% $3.715% $4.8665 
0765 


1930 
0751 1930 
1710 1930 
0438 1930 
3178 4020 
0102 2380 
8956 
2970 
0562 
1301 
217 
1315 
1760 


Sterling 

Francs (French) .. 
Francs (Belgian).. 
Frances (Swiss) ... 


German marks ... 
Canadian dollar .. 
Argentine pesos .. 
Drachmas (Greek). 
Pesetas 

Swedish kroner ... 
Norwegian kroner. 
Danish kroner .... 


COTTON PRICES BREAK 


NEW YORK, New York—After two 
days of advancing prices cotton broke 
yesterday at the opening but futures 
closed very steady. 

Cotton started with asbreak of 150 
points due to overnight selling orders 
and the continued weakness in Liver- 
pool. October dropped to 18 cents, 
but heavy rebuying advanced prices 
about 60 points from the opening 
levels. The trade and New Orleans 
also bought freely on the early break. 
Closing quotations were: October 
18.30, December 18.65, January 18.68, 
March 18.80, May 18,84, spot cotton 
quiet, middling 18.65. 


COTTON GINNING REPORT 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Cotton of the 1921 crop ginned prior 
to. September 1, 1921, amounted to 
481,788 running bales, including 36,208 
round bales, counted as half bales, 
to an announcement by the 

United States Census Bureau. Gin- 
nings last year to September 1 
amounted to 351,589 bales, in 1919 they 


4825 
1930 
1933 
2680 
2680 
2680 


totaled 142,625 bales and in 1918 they 
aggregated 1,038,078 beles. 


Future Transportation Involv- 
ing Both Methods 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The unsuccess- 
ful attempt ot the British raifway com- 
panies to obtain powers enabling them 


to run their own motor services has 
caused much discussion in commercial 
and industrial quarters on the question 
of the future of transport as between 
railways and road motors. It will be 
remembered that a vast amount of 
opposition in trading circles mani- 
fested itself to the proposal that rail- 
way companies should have a larger 
share in road transport business. Much 
of that opposition, it is how being 
seen, was based upon fears which can- 
not be substantiated; and an all-round 
view of the question, which it is pos- 
sible to obtain by a perusal of the 
trade press, brings into prominence 
factors which are of basic importance 
to the industrial future of Britain. 

Let it first be noted that, apart 
from the opposition of road transport 
interests—an opposition which needs 
no explanation—the hostility of such 
a body as the Federation of British 
Industries was based on à quite nat- 
ural fear: the trading community 
dreads the setting up of a transport 
monopoly which would have the 
whole country at its mercy. They 
look upon the two main means cf 
carriage—road and rail—as natural 
rivals, whose competitive activities 
would prevent excessive transport 
rates. 


Canal Control Question 


It is further feared that, as was 
the case when the railway companies 
obtained control of the canals, the 
tendency of the companies would be 
to concentrate on rail facilities and 
to stifle the alternative system, thus 
robbing the nation of an invaluable 
asset.’ 

To this it is replied that, the roads 
being free to all, and the capital 
necessary to enter the motor trans- 
port business not being large; the 
monopoly of the railway companies 
would be almost impossible of achieve- 
ment. Further, their entry into the 
trade would add another element of 
competition as against large motor 
amalgamations, and their advantages 
in the way of already existing accom- 
modation for housing vehicles and 
handling goods would tend to cheapen 
transport costs all round. It is thus 
only reasonable to expect that the 
granting of power to the companies 
would result in genuine economic im- 
provements in transport without the 
danger of a monopoly. 

The real struggle of the future will 
not be between a combine and the 
public but between rail transport and 
road. It is not likely to end in the 
elimination of either, for both serve 
commerce in different ways. The 
struggle will center round the precise 
demarcation between the kinds of 
traffic appropriate to the powers and 
characteristics of the two systems. It 
is in this respect that rapid develop- 
ments have been and still are taking 
place owing to the great improve- 
ments which have been made in motor 
traction. 


Some Keen Competition 


In support of this statement it is 
only necessary to mention the keen 
competition which is now being mani- 
fested between the rival systems for 
passenger patronage. The advent of 
the large motor char-a-banc, with its 
attractions to the traveling public, 
has already caused the adoption of a 
forward policy by the railway com- 
panies in the variety and cheapness 
of, their facilities. And the same con- 
test will take place in respect to 
goods traffic when the various motor 
companies have brought their net- 
work of interlocking systems of par- 
cels delivery nearer to perfection. 

An important factor in the situation 
is*the possibility of the reduction of 
costs open to motor vehicles. Recent 
progress in the direction of cheaper 
fuel includes developments which 
would seem to point to the fact that 
producer gas will soon be available. 
A portable producer plant has been in- 
vented which is small enough to be 
fixed inside the driver’s cab and has a 
weight of only 200 pounds. Both size 
and weight will probably be reduced 
very soon. When to this is added the 
fact that the contrivance is automatic 
in action and that its cost in fuel works 
out to only .085 of a penny per mile 
per ton it will readily be admitted that 
a powerful new factor has made its 
appearance. 


The Point of Coordination 


At the same time it is not to be an- 
ticipated that the motor will have 
everything its own way. For certain 
kinds of traffic the railway will still be 
the most economical means of trans- 
port. For heavy goods and long dis- 
tances, the economy of the railway is 
unchallenged. For light parcels and 
for relatively short distances, on the 
other hand, the motor is even now as- 
suming predominance. These two facts 
would seem to point to the ultimate 
outcome of the period of rivalry. What 


that a coordination of the two systems 
will evolve itself, and that the trans- 
port system of the country will be- 
come, in consequence, vastly more 
efficient and economical. 

But for this to come about the tend- 
ency at present visible for the two 
kinds of transport to develop in sep- 
arate watertight compartments must 
be brought to an end. ‘The interests 
engaged in road transport are mani- 


festing an attitude quite understand- 


will happen will be, in all probability, 


immediate sat 1 —— — 


de advisable that the Ministry of 
Transport should intervene, with a 
view to ting the cooperation 
and coordination of the two means of 
transport essential to British com- 
mercial prosperity. 


The average price of eight jeading 
steel products for the week to Septem- 
ber 3, was $48.79 a ton, against $49.36 
the week before, $85.03 at the 1920 
peak and $35.80 in August, 1913. Cuts 
were in plates, bars and wire rods./ 
Some grades of pig iron in the Chicago 
district advanced. 

The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank computes the fall in prices in 11 
countries from high in early 1920 to 
the latest available statistics ranges 
from 58 per cent in the United States 
to 24 per cent in Italy, the average 
being about 42 per cent. 

The United States Federal Commis- 
;sion complains that the National Bis- 
cuit Company and the Locse-Wiies 
Biscuit Company refuse individual re- 
tailers discounts allowed to chain 
stores. 

Hudson’s Bay Company officials are 
negotiating with a big petroleum con- 
cern for cooperation in exploration 
of the company’s lands for oil. The 
company reserves all oil and other 
underlying rights that may exist on 
around 4,000,000 acres in Alberta, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 

Revenues of the Italian National 
Treasury for July, 1921, show an in- 
crease of 132,000,000 lire over July, 
1920. Bills held by leading banks in- 
creased 811,000,000 lire in the past 
six months. 

The North German Lloyd Line is ex- 
pected to reopen trans-Atlantic pas- 
senger service between New York and 
Bremen in November. 


GOVERNMENT WOOL 
AUCTION SALE STRONG 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — There 
was a decidedly better tone in the gov- 
ernment wool auction yesterday than 
was the case at the sale of similar 
wools a month ago. The offering in- 
‘cluded 5,000,000 pounds of low grade 
South American wools, of which less 
than 17 per cent was withdrawn, com- 
pared with 52 per cent at the previous 
sale. 

Prices were generally higher than 
in August, greasy wools sometimes 
showing an advance of 10 to 15 per 
cent, while scoured wools, on the 
whole, were about par to 5 per cent 
dearer than in August. 

Another factor indicating the im- 
provement in the market was that the 
wools were largely bought by the 
dealers this time, whereas in other 
sales latterly, the carpet mills have 
been the chief operators. Prices, es- 
pecially on the greasy wools, were 
somewhat erratic, but on the whole 
the sale was congistently a strong one. 

Brown & Howe of Boston were the 
big operators of the sale, taking over 
1,100,000 pounds, while Francis 
Willey & Co. of Boston were second, 
taking 710,000 pounds, and C. J. Webb 
& Sons of Philadelphia third, with 
328,000 pounds to their credit. Of the 
scoured wools, W. W. Wood of Phil- 
adelphia was first. with 306,000 pounds. 
The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany and Alexander Smith & Sons 
bought sparingly for the carpet mills. 
The top price realized was 29 cents 
for scoured C supers, this being paid 
by A. Brightman & Sons of Boston, 
carbonized 40-44s going generally in 
the range of 18 to 22 cents, while 
scoured 40s brought around 17 to 18 
cents. 

Good combing pulled 46s brought 
around 20 and 21 cents, clean’ basis, 
which was the price at which fleece 
combing 4s sold for the best lots of 
both Argentine and Montevideo wools. 
Second clip carding 46s brought 18 to 
20 cents, clean basis. The entire of- 
fering of West Coast wools was sold, 
fair quarter-blood carding and comb- 
ing wools bringing 18 to 24 cents, 
clean basis, the higher quotation being 
for Peruvian white combing 44-468. 


NEW YORK MARKET’S 
ADVANCE IS CHECKED 


NEW YORK, New York—The ad- 
vance in the stock market was checked 
yesterday, when shorts extended their 
commitments, effecting losses of one 
to three points among the leaders. 
Minor steels and rails were brought 
forward, but the list gave way in the 
final dealings, when oils and motors 
were subjected to greater pressure. 
Call money was steady, with 5% per 
cent the ruling rate. Sales totaled 
488,800 shares. 

The close was slightly below lows: 
Mexican Petroleum 112%, off 2%; 
Pierce-Arrow preferred 26, off 2%; 
Royal Dutch of New York 50, off 1%; 
Vanadian 325%, up 2%; Baldwin Loco- 
motive 81%, up '1%; American Smelt- 
ers 355, off 1. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 
CHICAGO, IIlinois — Weakness in 
cotton resulted in general selling of 
wheat yesterday and prices were off 
at the opening. Closing quotations, 
however, were but slightly changed 


ber at 1.294%, December at 1.32% and 
May at 1.37%. Corn prices advanced 
fractionally, with September at 55, 
December 55% and May 65%. Septem- 
ber rye 1.07b, December rye 1.11%a, 


May rye 
65 44a. 


reer ; 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Internation et iael Insti- 


“tute Compiles Figures, Com- , 
“paring Production of Various 
Grains in Many Countries 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


ROMB, Italy— The production of 
wheat in 1921 in Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Spain, Finland, Alsace-Lorraine, Hun- 
gary, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, In- 
dia, Japan, Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, 
Canada and the United States of 
America is estimated at 230,616,000 
quarters, or 98 per cent of last year, 
according to report of the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Institute at Rome. 
Excluding Russia, this group of coun- 
tries accounts for about 66 per cent 
of ‘the world’s total wheat produc- 
tion. 

The yield of barley in Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Hungary, Greece, Italy, 
Netherlands, Poland, Japan, Algeria, 
Tunis, Morocco, Canada and the 
United States of America is estimated 
at 71,410,000 quarters, or 102 per cent 
of last year. This group of countries 
accounts for about 56 per cent of the 
world’s total production (excluding 
Russia). 

The yield of oats in Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Spain, Finland, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, 
Poland, Tunis, Algeria, Canada and 
the United States of America is esti- 
mated at 198,890,000 quarters, or 82 
per cent of last year. This group of 
countries accounts for about 67 per 
cent of the world’s total production of 
oats (excluding Russia). 

The maize crops of Bulgaria, Greece, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Canada, the United 
States of America and Algeria is esti- 
mated at 360,363,000 quarters, or 94 
per cent of last year. This group of 
countries accounts for about 80 per 
cent of the world’s total maize pro- 
duction (excluding Russia). The es- 
timated yield in Alsace-Lorraine is 
27,000 quarters, in Canada 1,731,000 
quarters, in the United States of 
America 353,632,000 quarters and in 
Algeria 46,000 quarters. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS 
FOR JUGO-SLAVIA 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
a Science Monitor 
BELGRADE, Jugo-Slavia——‘Sam- 

ouprava,” the organ of the Jugo-Slav- 

ian Government, publishes a much re- 


from the previous close, with Septem- 


marked leader, under the heading “We 
and the Tzechs,” from which is taken 
the following quotation: “A movement 
has been started by the Tzecho-Slo- 
vakian manufacturers and capitalists 
with a view to erect Tzecho-Slovakian 
industrial works all over Jugo-Slavia. 
Those practical and perspicacious 
business men, in the complete absence 
of skilled labor in our country, intend 
to bring over here working people as 
well as capital. They may be assured 
of particularly hearty welcome on the 
part of the whole population, espe- 
cially as they are giving an example 
to other industrial foreign countries. 
The entire Jugo-Slavian press will 
deem it a patriotic duty to stay at the 
side of the Tzecho-Slovakian papers in 
order to cooperate to the realization 
of a scheme of such an ampleness.” 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 

LONDON, England — The weekly 
statement of the Bank of England 
(last 000 omitted) compares as fol- 
lows > 


Sept. 9, 
1920 

£125,908 
16,500 
116,988 
59,628 
76,340 
15,618 
11.70 
123,077 
7 


Sept. 8, 
1921 

Circulation £126,432 
Public deposits .. 15,479 
Private deposits . 140,730 
Govt securities 74,046 
Other securities . 79,827 
Reserve 20,427 
Prop resto liab % 13.08 ‘ 
Bullion 128,410 128,409 


Bank rate. % 5% 312 

Clearings through London banks for 
the week were 581,628,000, against 
4E 622,022,000 last week and £714,- 
071,000 this week last year. 

Treasury notes outstanding aggre- 
gate £295,063,000, compared with 
£ 294,989,000 last week. The amount 
of gold securing these notes is now 
£28,655,000, against £28,701,000 in 
the previous week. 


BANK OF GERMANY STATEMENT 
BERLIN, Germany—The weekly 
statement of the Bank of Germany 
(figures in marks, last 000 omitted) 
compares as follows: 
. This week Last week 

1,108,100 
1,091,500 
1,031,600 
75,031,100 
11,100 
266,000 
2,142,900 
7,496,400 


1,002,400 
Treasury: bills 94,043,800 
Advances 7 
Investments 
State deposits 
Private deposits .... 
Treasury certificates. 
Notes of other banks: 
Securities 
Circulation 
Other abilities 
Bank rate 
War loan notes 


BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT 

PARIS, France—The weekly state- 
ment of the Bank of France (figures 
in francs, last 000 omitted) compares 


as follows: Sept. 8 Sept.2 Sept. 9 
1921 1921 1920 
5,552,500 5,522,300 5,570,600 
276,800 276,800 254,800 
Loans & disc. 4,612,500 4,748,100 4,432,600 
Circulation . 37,253,900 37,024, 700 38,622,400 
Deposit 2,448, 20 2,795,463 _ 3,259,400 


War advances 
to state ...25,100, 000 25, 300, 000 26,500,000 


Bank rates ‘ 5 5 a 5 5 


‘WOOLWORTH SALES 
NEW YORK, New York—Sales of 
the F. W. Woolworth Company for 
August were $11,637,578, against $11,- 
078,646 in August, 1920. Sales for the 
first eight months of this year were 


3.044.800 


77.190.500 
449,100 
5% 
7,857,100 


1,435,900 
5% 


7,836,900 


1.16%b, September barley | 


$84,621,005 against $82,762,757 in the 
same period of 1920. 
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_ . 48 Asylum Street 
HARTFORD, ¢ CONN. 


Clothing, ren hats 
— iie Saained Beye 
. 37 Stores—27 Cities 


LUX, BOND & LUX, Inc., 
JEWELERS : 
We repair, adjust and regulate 
Waltham Automobile Clocks 
859 MAIN STREET 


G. I WHITEHEAD & SON 
een cat 2 at a Shop’ 


and 


, 
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REFLECT TRADE DROP 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

MONTDOO BAY, ica, British 
West Indies—At thé present time 
Jamaica is not in a very satisfactory 
financial position. The current finan- 

year began with an actual surplus 
$1,600,000 in round figures, but the 
government finds itself now faced with 
a deficit of $750,000. The deficit was 
over $1,400,000, till the amount was 
pruned down by the elected members 
during the consideration of the esti- 
mates, in the Legislative Council, 
which has beeh in session since March 
2, an unprecedentedly long time. There 
has been a serious slump in trade, as 
the result of over-importations, and 
the revenue has felt the effect. 

The government -has not realized 
its expectations, and many temporary 
financial measures that were adopted | 
during the war days have had to be 
reenacted to assist the falling rev- 
enue. How the government purposes 
to meet the deficit, whether by loan or 
by additional taxation, which latter 


the last straw on the camel's back, 
has not transpired; it is possible, 
however, that between now and next 
March, when the financial year ends, 
the revenue will have increased. 


READY TO CALL CONFERENCE 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Pointing 
out to David I. Walsh, junior United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, 
that a conference of New England 
governors to deal with the railroad 
situation in their territory already 
had been held and a report made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Governor Cax, 
ator says: “If you, on the ground in 
Washington, can obtain, or arrange to 
have furnished, information which 
would make another conference of the 

England governors desirable I 
shall be glad to arrange it and will 
welcome e your cooperation.” 


PORT TO BE ADVERTISED 


KNITTED SUITS FOR WOMEN 


That meets the demand of Autumn 


in a letter to the Sen- 


Butter Eggs Cheese 
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THE DEPENDABLE, WEAR-| 


PROOF, WRIN KLE-PROOF, 
‘WEA PHER-PROOF ‘WORSTED 


Stackpole tage Tryon Co. 
T TRUMBULL 


G. Fox & 9. inc. 


Nan rronp. Conn. 


New Apparel . 


Women’s coats, suits and 
at the 


ee 
all high-class permeate 


WEST HILL GROCERY | 


23 H. Birch. 88 
765 Farmington Avenue 


Oriental Rugs 


THE SAMUEL DONCHIAN RUG CO. 
205 PEARL STREET _ 


Domestic Rugs 


Emory T. Raymond—Decorator 
Canvas Ceilings, Wall Papers 
* Painting and Paperhanging 
216 New Britain Ave. Tel. Charter 468-6 
~ Seventy Years of Service 
It is with this record of 
tinued and service t 
this bank, hed in 1849, 
solicits your business. — 
State Bank & Trust Company 
Hartford. Conn. 
A NEW IMPOR- 
TATION OF 


The world’s finest Tweeds from the 
island of Harris off the northwest coast 
of Scotland—from which we are making: 
Town and Country Suits for Men, to 
your measure. 

We Invite your inspection. 


The Luke Horsfall Com 
— [oy HARTFORD 
Herzog Shop 


100 Pratt Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Corsets, Brassieres, Hosiery, 
and Lingerie 
1 Attention Gives to Corset Fitting 
BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY 


INSURANCE 
670 MAIN STREET 


Aishberg the Shoeman 


EXCLUSIVE foarte FOR RED CROSS 
AND LA FRANCE SHOES 


541 Main Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 


HANAN SHOES 


James Lawrence & Son 
9585 MAIN STREET 


The Flint Bruce Co. 
COMPLETE HOUSE and 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


Goods as Represented 
108 ASYLUM 8T. 150 TRUMBULL ST. 


y 


: 


Shattuck & Jones 


| Te Bon Merihe, 


| D. B. H. POWER 


J. ‘A. MERRILL N CO. 
Jewelers. 
Maine Tourmalines—Gifts 


S08 Congtess St. ... Maine 
Congress 2 ee 


J. G. LANG 
47 Forest St. 


Boys’ and * Moccasins for the camp. 
CROPLEY * — DERSON 


MASSA CHUSE 118 


BOSTON 


Isaac Locke Co. 


97, 99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market 


Fruits, Vegetables and 
Hothouse Products 


WIL PAPERS 
Highest + age 


Styles and 
Novelt — a feature: reprints 
peper at lew. cnet. ee thee. 


AUGUSTUS THURGOOD 
88-40 CORNHILL. BOSTON 


bigh 


INCORPORATED . 


FISH 


1487 Richmond 


128 8 Hall Market 
4 BOSTON 


‘ BROCKTON 
Don’t Fail to Visit Our 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


Where we ere offering real bargains on the 
cash and carry vlan. 


James Edgar Company 


— 


CAMBRIDGE 


CentralSq. HardwareCo. 


669 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tel. Cambridge 6126 and 6127 


LOWELL 


ELECTRIC SHOP 


Hot t Blectric on $5.83 
261 Dutton Tel. 1817-1 


For the cool days look at our sweaters 
for baby 


LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP 
J. & L. Barter 188 Merrimack 8t. 


Queen Quality Shoes for Women 
AND | 
Regal Shoes for Men 
STREET FLOOR 
LOWELL PUBLIC MARKET 


. H Wld 
MERRIMACK SQUARE 


LYNN 


Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Dinner Ware, 
Refrigerators, Baby Carriages, 
Glenwood Ranges, Victrolas 

and Records 


51 Central Sq., Lynn. Tel. 27 


Coombs—Florist 


Two Steres: 741 Main—364 Asylum 


H. F. CORNING & COMPANY 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases 
Esta 1812 
83 Acyium Street 
SPECIAL PRICE REDUCTIONS 


AT OUR 
HABERDASHERY DEPARTMENT 


GEMMILL, BURNHAM Co., Inc. 


“Where Quality Is Paramount“ 
66: Asylum St. Hartford, Conn. 


NEW HAVEN 


MRS. ROOT’S 


FOOD SHOP 


One of New England’s 
Leading Caterers 


812 CHAPEL STREET 
A. G. KING DON“ 


SPRING VALLEY BRAND 


gs STATE ST. 
978 CHAPEL ST. NEW HAVEN 


Flower 


TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
————— —-„V— —— —-— 


to Animals was started on June 25, 
according to the monthly report of 
the president. Membership in the Jack 
London Club, the society's protest 
against crielties in N animals, 


Isabelle Hall-Philbrook 


Corsets, Blouses, Lingerie 
Strand Theatre Bldg., Lynn, Mass. 
COAL 
Asthractte and Bituminous and Wood 


SPRAGUE, BREED, STEVENS & 
NEWHALL, Ine, 3 Central Square. 


MEN'S FURNISHINGS 
LYNN, MASS. 


Secure Your Corset 
First 


It provides the right foundation for the 
new season's styles. Choice here of sev- 
eral of the best corset makes, notably 
La Grecque. Graduate corsetieres in 
attendance. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT 
We Can Save You Mo on Furnitere 
Corner Michigan ond Fourth Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 


DETROITCREAMERY 
2 


oa, 


— 
Girs | PARISIAN DYE HOUSE 


) 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning 


Trunk, Leather and Art Goods 


Console Grinnell’s 


The Ferris-Fowler-Fosdick Co., Inc. 


TY 
pm ee Bigg, Detrot QUALI Taue STS 


Quick PRIN NTER 


Cadillac 114 


| NEW YORK DOLL REPAIR SHOP 


All tinge. kinds of Dolls ant 
98 ne of 8 1 Doli 
Clothing. 1265 igah Av. Detroit. Cherry SW. 


The M. & W. Tire Co. 


WOODWARD AND HARPER 


AMERICAN—AKRON 


CORD AND FABRIO 
TIRES—TUBES 


a Repair Servico cn Al Makes of Tires 
ee 


way 
Glendale a 


IMLAY’ S 


GARMENT CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
2955 AVENUE‘ 
Gools Called for and Delivered 


with. or without private bath; also 


BOOMS 
light h 88 rtments. 
* ‘CARO Ch “APARTMENT HOTEL 


Grimshaw & Stevens 
CLOTHIERS HABERDASHERS 
HATTERS 


Grand River at Griswold 


DETROIT, MICH. ' 


, 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS 


THE GERALD CAFE 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
WM. GRILLS. Proprieter 
217 Central Avenue, Great Falla, ‘Mont 


OHIO 
AKRON 
FALCH & FALCH 
The Men’s Store 


FURNISHERS,. HATTERS AND CLOTHIERS 
188 E. MILL STREZT AKRON, OHIO 


CLEVELAND 


RESTAURANT 
7020 Euclid Avenue 


For Good Food at All Times 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


— 


r 


. e THE GIFT STORE 
Closson’s 4th St., W. of r STO Cincinnati 


THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. CO. 


ARMSTRONG STATIONERY CO. 
PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 
ao 419 MAIN STREET _ 


THE ‘CHARLES D. BAKER CO. 
2 watches, silverware. clocks. 
t.. Cincinnati. O. Main 2853 


— 2s oo ee 


~~ mons. 
422 Vine 


. 


213 State Street 


Morehouse-Martens 


“The Store of Today” 
Dry Goods and Garments 


Toer ti pare store. 
THE BANCROFT BROS. CO. | 


Hallmark Jewelers. 


_LAKEWOOD 


PEARL /2. BRANDT 
10905 Sitten, ae 


n Ne K Avenue 


- JUSTIN HAT SHOPPE 
14602 DETROIT AVE. 


MARSHALL-ASTON | 
PLUMBING 2 HEATING 


15708 DETROIT AVE. LAKEWOOD 5553 


ROLLE’S CASH GROCERY 
FOR EVERYTHING GOOD TO EAT 
15819 Detroit Avenue Lkwd. 914 
~ .BRUMAGIM & ROBERTS 
COR. DETROIT AND BELLE AVB. 
Fancy and Staple Groceries and Meats 
Marlo 2689 LAKEWOOD, 0. Highland 496-L 


LAKEWOODSCHOOL of MUSIC 


14625 Detroit Ave Prin. Sara Curtis 
Vocal and Instrumental Open all summer 


Inche’s Hardware and Electric Co. 


Garden Tools. Seeds. Lawn Mowers. House- 
cleaning Supplies 
15102 Detroit Ave. 


BernJe ew 
2 Avenue 


Epicurean Bakery 14804 Detroit Ave. 
TRY OUR FAMOUS ICE CREAMS 


SEILER & TAYLOR — ng 
17114 Detroit Ave. Lakéwood, 


Stewart Dry Goods . 
OPEN KVENINGS MEN'S WEAR 
1890 to 1894 Cranford at Det. Ave. 

— and Madisen Ave 


The Electric Sanitary Laundry 00. 


PROS. 2835 CENT. 1334 
P. Miller H. G. Miller 


MILLER | BROS. 
French Dry ¢ Cleaning Co. 


1559 WINCHESTER AVE. 
A Phone Call Will Bring Our Aute to Your Home 
LAKEWOOD 1840 
We Have No 1 — or Solicitors 
Work Guaranteed ds 


Lewd. 1276 
14810 Detroit 


LIMA 


MILLINERY 
GLOVER & WINTERS CO. 


US SERVE YOU 


LET 
186-138 West High Street % LIMA, ONTO 


____ MARION 
G. W. BOWERS 


Watches, Jewelry and Diamonds 
O. K. DYE HOURY 


175 E. Center Street. 


ge NORW0O0 
THE FITE N c 


ng enges AND MEATS 
F "Ridge 140m 


. ©. 


—— 
——— — 


Maip «a 
222. 
108. 288. 


srnmermip 


T. B. REAM 8 SONS—G 
Vegetables: Mea 225..C 
phones: Bell 420, 220 4517: 


1 TOLEDO’ 
DIAMONDS 


Jewelry Emblems 

HASTEN TO HEESEN ; 
Home Phone Main 472 

Telegraph | Dell Delivery 


PON AAAAAM 
. „ Frulte and 
tnut Are. Both 
Rome 


— — —4ʃ— 


— 
33 


— 
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1 
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Watches 8155 erware 
318 Sum mit 


Members Florist“ 
Home Phone 153 


u 

METZ & BATEMAN, Florists 
221 SUPERIOR sT. 

We Carry NUT SPREAD MARGARINE 

G. F. BANKEY & S 


GROCERS 
2163-65 Ashland Avenue B Phones 


—— ne 
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ee COLUMBUS 


THE W. C. MOORE CO. 
Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, 
Lighting Fixtures 


“The cheapest that is good to the best 
that is made.” Moderate Prices. 


SOUTH HIGH NEAR MAIN 


165-N. High Street 


— — 


A sane store 


where people shop with safety and 
satisfaction. 


The Z. L. White Co, 


106-110 NORTH HIGH ST. 
Nine big floors. 


* Oe TROY LAUNDRY 
2 * COMPANY 
Cit. 111386 —— 


WOOLTEX FASHIONS SHOP 
106 N. High St. 


New lowest prices now possible’ in 
Suits—Coats— Dresses 
SKIRTS. BLOUSES AND SWEATERS 


Pitts Shoes 


162 N. High St., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dependable Shoes Since 1880. 


Trave Ba Suit Cases and All Kiads of 
- Lantos re 


14 EAST SPRING 


Ben, Mite 1715 j 


go le 


RUGS, CURTAINS, FURNITURE 
Wall Papers—House Painting 
RADCLIFFE CO., 220-222 Superior Street 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
JACOB THOMPSON 
Wall Paper Picture Framing 


hon hs 
912 STARE * * Phone River 545 


. 301 WEST 
Fall Showing of a ment ay lath 


Phone 5974 . 


SPECIALIZES IN THE 


Re-Upholstering 
Furniture 


and Making Cushions 


Few stores have attained. such | 


proficiency in this line of work. 
Our workrooms are splendidly 
equipped and our workmen are 
all EXPERTS. We carry in 
stock at all times a complete line 
of high. grade tapestries. 
GIVE US A TRIAL 

THE BONNET SHOP 

and Dress Hats 


— 
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The Laundry That Satisfies 


P eS og 


Broad, Peart 
and 
Central Sts. 


ö ne Union 512 


A House in Need of Paint 


will not wait for good 

True economy lies in paint 
the need comes. HEATH ¢ 
in the hands of a good |! 
protection your property can hare. 


‘BELCHER & LOOMIS 
HARDWARE Co., 
83-91 Weybosset St.. Providence. N. X. 


JONES’S ARCADE 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Employees Share Profits 


Browning, King & Co. 


Westminster ard Eddy Streets 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
“THE STORE OF THE TOWN” 
Clothing, Hats and Furnishings for 


Men, Boys and Children 


— : —— - —— 


Wayland Square Grocery 


5 WAYLAND SQUARE 


paint to — 8 


Our desire is to satisfy our customers, 
always having our Meat and Poultry 
fresh, and in our grocery those thisgs 
which are dne and choice. We bellere 
we are doing this. 


Mme. E. Carpenter 
JUST BACK FROM 
PARIS 


A Free Service. She will cut and 
fit dresses, suits, coats and skirts 
from materials purchased at our 
store. 


DRESS GOODS 


from 98c a yard and up 


SILKS 
from $1.49 a yard and up 


SUA 


_PROVIDENCE _ 


WASHINGTON 


TACOMA 


FOARD’S CAFETERIA 
Tasty Focds—Quick Service—Cle 
289 SUPERIOR STREBT’ 
Just off Madison 
° 9 


SMART CLOTHES vos WOMEN AND 
213-221 Summit St., Teledo, 0. 


Frosh Tailoring Company 
“MAKERS OF GOOD CLOTHES” 


Home Phone Main 5647 
522 MADISON AVE.. TOLEDO. OHIO 


TC’ Frank Hammes 


MEN’S SMART WEAR 
die SUPERIOR sr. 


The Reliable Laundry 
AND 
Dry Cleaning Compa 


Family “washing, finished or — our 


specialty 
Our dry cleaning is absolutely odorless. 
Home 2288 Bell. A. F. Wunderlich, Mer. 


__ PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH 5 
BUY DIAMONDS 


DIRECT FROM Us 
JOHN M. ROBERTS & SONS CO. 
485-437 Market Street. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
James McMillin Printing Co. 
PRINTERS OF HIGH GRADE 

FOLDERS 
LEAFLETS 
PRICE LISTS 
Phone 437 Court 


CATALOGS 
BOOKLETS 


BROCHURES 
Penn Ave. and Barbeau St. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 


Buy Peirce Shoes and 
If You Want the Best Moderately Priced 


Hosiery 
THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON 


Tacoma Steam Laundry 


Oieant Dyei and 2328 — 
zess Main 1. ‘TACOMA, WASH 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 


OPO AO el el ͤ ͤ —yę—ę 
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E. WELKE CO. 
“The House of 
Roses” 
752 Upper Third Street, MILWAUKEE, _ WIS. 
Loveland Flora) Company 


t Attention to All 


LOBBY RR WA EXCHANGE bu pix G 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


“Tel Broadway 1251 


MENS FURNISHINGS 
Capper and Capper 


_124 Wisconsin Street MILWAUKEB _ 
BADGER DYE .WORKS 
CLEANERS 
DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 


687-801 Third St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Phone Lincoln 2090 


— — 
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RACINE 3 
Mohawk Silk Gloves of 
Quality and Durability 


'SCHROEDER’S 


402-4 MAIN ST. 
CHEERFUL INTERIORS AT 
LITTLE EXPENSE. OUR 
DRAPERY EXPERTS 
KNOW HOW 
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* CAMBRIDGE, England—This year 


Newnham College celebrates its jubi- 
lee, for it is now 50 years since the 


o first group of five students were gath- 


-lered by Professor Sidgwick and m- 


stalled in a small dwelling house 
under the charge of Miss Clough. 


[These five were young women who 


wished to study under such profes- 
sors as cared to help them, and they 


| were indeed pioneers, for at that time 


higher education was nowhere avail- 


one | able for women. 


side education was 


It is impossible to trace here the 
different ways in which the need for 
king itself felt 
among women; it must suffice to say 
that a university education was being 
claimed by increasing numbers, espe- 


-|clally as a training for the teaching 


by | profession, and that Newnham and 
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Girton cotleges took a leading part in 
meeting that demand. 

It was primarily due to the enthu- 
siasm shown by Professor Sidgwick. 
for the cause of women’s education 
that this handful of students grew 


rapidly to form a community that 


needed a permanent home, and soon 
won for itself recognition in the uni- 
versity. In 1875, four years after the 
first students met, Newnham Hall wus 
opened as a residence for women stu- 
dénts. In 1880 came the legal incor- 
poration of the college, and already 
the students were allowed to sit for 
the Tripos examinations, first by the 
courtesy of the examiners and later 


es by grace of the Senate. 


Proof of Women’s Intellectuality 

The opponents of the experiment 
bad based their arguments on women's 
supposed incapacity to obtain good 


| classes in the Tripos, but the innova- 


tion was justified by a series of ex- 
amination successes culminating in 
the years 1887 and 1890, when Miss 
Ramsay and Miss Fawcett respec- 
tively won the honors of being alone 
in the first class in classics and of 
being placed above the Senior 
Wrangie 
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‘| Mathematics had been considered 


and his suspicion of 
nt, made him throw 


acles in the way of every form of 


. as was tolerated in 
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the last subject that women would 
tackla with success, and this result 
had considerable importance in the 
history of Newnham. Today such 
successes would receive little atten- 
tion, but 30 years ago Miss Faweett's 
triumph was made the occasion of a 
special dinner at Newnham, as mark- 
ing the end of the myth that women 
as such were necessarily intellectually 
inferior to men. 

The degree is, of course, still with- 
held from women students at Cam- 
bridge, but even in 1880 women could 
get their B. in London, and many 
Cambridge students went afterward 
to London in order to obtain 
their degrees. This was especially 
anomalous in those days, for London 
was barely a university, while at 
Newnham the etudents were com- 
pelled to work for the honor’s degree. 

This involved a higher standard 
than that prevailing at many men’s 
colleges, and indeed a high level of 
individual work has always been con- 
sidered an essential at Newnham, in 
the belief that the university is not 
the place for the woman whose inter- 
ests are primarily in society or 
athletics. This is, of course, in con- 
trast to most of the men’s colleges, 
where a certain proportion of pass 
men who desire not so much to ac- 
quire learning as to play games and 
make friends are as welcome as 
honors men. This difference persists 
today, for the immense number seek- 
ing admittance to Newnham allows 
the maintenance of a high intellectual 
standard throughout. 

The controversy over women’s de- 
grees began shortly before 1897, in 
which year the vote went against the 
women by 1713 to 662. A similar vote 
in 1920 showed a much reduced ma- 
jority against, and it seems likely that 
this or next year will see the accept- 
ance of a compromise granting the 
degree with some but not all the 
privileges of university membership. 
Since the war the main problems that 
Newnham has had to face have been 
the increased numbers of applicants, 
the financial difficulty, and the task of 
recruiting younger women for the 
staff. The standard of entrance is 
now very high, but the fees have not 
been raised greatly. A recent change 
in the method of appointing the new 
staff has been the institution of a 
three years’ period of trial, only after 
which can an appointment be made 
permanent. 

Mr. Balfour 's Address 


The jubilee was celebrated by a 
garden party in Newnham Garden at 
which 400 old Newnham students were 
present. The Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour 
ivered an address, in the course of 
he said that he was speaking 

chancelior of the university, 
he came incognito. He was one of 
who had been inter- 
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leeture was given to an audience in- ) 
— terested in the World Ae tor Neru. was the son of a servant. Our 
Adult Education, and is reported in 


the ninth bulletin of that society. 


vantages as the men. These advan- 
tages were the opportunity of using 
the intelligence with which they were 
endowed and the opportunity to fol- 
low a livelihood in the world that lay 
before them. : 

Mr. Balfour referred to the coopera- 
tive work of students among them- 
selves, and said that other countries 
might have more elaborate methods, 
but in no country in the world was 
the system of the education of student 
by student so successful as it was in 
England. 


A BRITISH BANKER’S 
VIEW OF ‘CLASSICS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Sotence Monitor 


CAMBRIDGE, England—An inter- 


esting feature of the classical confer- 


ence recently held at Cambridge was 
the presidential address. This year, 
for the first time, the association had 
gone outside purely educational cir- 
cles and had installed Dr. Walter 
Leaf, chairman of the London County 
Westminster and: Parr’s Bank, as its 
president. In his address he gave it 
as his opinion as one who had been 
engaged in business in the City of 
London ever since he graduated at 
Cambridge, that there was no better 
training than the classics for a man 
who hoped to go far in business. He 
referred to the temporary cloud which 
had gathered over the classics in edu- 
cation during the war, due to the over- 
powering necessity of utilizing the 
natural sciences for munition pur- 
poses. At that time there was a 
tendency to think that no one could 
lead the people in war if he had not 
been trained in the chemistry of fats.” 
But there had since been a reaction 
against that view, as was indicated by 
the appointment of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s committee on classics. Dr. Leaf 
went on to refer to the hopefulness of 
the outlook, owing partly to the issue 
of the report, and partly to the de- 
mand by such bodies as the Workers 
Educational Association for a broad- 
ening of the whole basis of teaching. 
The cry for “vocational training” was 
being thrust into the background by 
the sense of the need of a widened 
outlook for all human beings. The 
classics must cease to be’a luxury: 
they must become recognized as a 
necessity. He advanced these theories 
as a confession of faith from one who 
was, from the academic point of view, 
a mere outsider, but who had carried 
into the outer world of commerce and 
finance not merely a love for the 
classics but an inspiration for his 
daily work; who had found in his 
daily life constant points of contact 
with the classics, and who believed in 
them as the best education for the art 
of dealing with men. 

About two hundred scholars from all 
parts of the kingdom attended the eon- 
ference, as well as some distinguished 
professors from America, including 
Profs. C. F. Smith, E. G. Warner, J. 
W. Hewett and J. M. Paton. The pro- 
ceedings included various lectures and 
papers and a debate. The public ora- 
tor, Mr. Terrot Reavely Glover, read 
a paper on “After Alexander“; Pro- 
fessor Wheeler of Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania, spoke on “Elegiac 
Style“; Mrs. Arthur Strong of the 
British School at Rome lectured on 
“The Underground Basilica Near the 
Porta Maggiore” and Prof. A. O. Van 
Buren, of the American School at 
Rome, lectured on The Characteris- 
tics of Some Ancient Italian Cities.“ 
A debate on “The Best Method of 
Strengthening the Position of the 
Classics in English and American 
Education” was opened by Prof. John 
Harrower of Aberdeen University. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE FOR SYDNEY 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—This 
state intends to erect a modern tech- 
nical college building on the present 
Darlinghurst gaol site. 

Mr. T. D. Mutch, Minister for Edu- 
cation, believes that in the esti- 
mates for the next financial year 
there will be more liberal provision 
than ever before for technical educa- 
tion. The necessity for this has been 
revealed, he says, by the serious po- 
sition existing in regard to boys leav- 
ing the high schools after barely a 
year’s attendance. Of 1884 boys who 
entered the high school of New South 
Wales with definite vocations in 
view, 615 have entered commercial 
life and only 452 have adopted trades. 

Unless high school and technical 
education are more evenly balanced 
there will be an over-supply of clerks. 
The majority of boys nowadays leave 
the high schools between the ages of 
14 and 15. Many parents have tried 
to induce their boys to pursue the full 
course in order to insure their obtain- 
ing good positions later on, but the 
high rates of wages for blind-alley 
jobs has been too great au attraction. 


The Educational Revival 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Few more inter addresses on 
education can have been given this 
year than that which was delivered 
recently in London by Dr. F. Chudoba, 
professor of English in the Masaryk 
University of Brno (Moravia). The 


It appears to have been the national 
tradition of Tzecho-Slovakia from the 
fourteenth century, or even earlier, to 
reform schools and churches, and 
this tradition was reinforced in the 


}seventeenth century by Jan Amos 


Komensky (Comenius) who left, al- 
most as a legacy to his countrymen, 
the thorough education of the young 
as their first national duty. The lec- 
turer said that when Komensk was 
forced to leave his native land in 1628, 
and beg&n to sojourn in various other 
‘countries, he thought of nothing so in- 
cessantly as of a better organization 
fof Tzech schools. Hoping that he 
would some time return to Bohemia, 
he wrote a great book, first in Tzech 
and afterwards in Latin, called Didac- 
tica Magna, the chief purpose of which 
was to reform the schools, from the 
lowest to the highest. 

But Komenskg did not confine his 
thoughts merely to his own country. 
During his short stay in England 
(1641-42) he was busy on a treatise 
called “Via Lucis“ (The Way of 
Light), dedicated to the Royal Soci- 
ety and published in Amsterdam. 
This was a book, as Dr. Chudoba says, 
which was inspired by the hope that 
the light of true knowledge would 
bring salvation to mankind, that it 
would sweep away ignorance and 
moral baseness, and that it would 
put an end to religious controversies 
as well as to cruel wars and contests 
of nations and families, The lecturer 
added that his countrymen had still 
the e belief. They’ thought also 
that no true democracy and no real 
brotherhood would ever be possible 
witheut true discipline; not, indeed, 
military discipline, but the free disci- 
pline of a free people, who know thal 
without discipline there is no order, 
and without order no brotherhood. 


Where Education Counted 


As an example of such discipline, 
Dr. Chudoba pointed to the victorious 
withdrawal of the Tzecho-Slovakian 
forces from southern Russia across 
the Ural Mountains to Siberia, and 
across Siberia to Vladivostok. Why 
was this possible, he asked, in the 
case of his countrymen? Why was 
such orderly movement not possible 
for the Russians? Chiefly because the 
latter were not so well educated as 
the Tzechs. These, not being illiter- 
ate, liked books and read them 
eagerly. Indeed, as Tzech works 
were so scarce in Russia,.they im- 
provised, during their anabasis 
through Asia, their own printing of- 
fices in railway wagons, and reprinted 
the older books they had with them, 
such as poems, song books, reading 
books; they also printed, published 
and distributed new pamphlets and 
periodicals. As a consequence, when 
the Tzech soldiers returned home last 
year, they brought with them whole 
chests of a new Tzech literature 
which originated in the, Russian 
steppes and in the vast forests ot 
Siberia. 

It is startling to be told that the 
modern use of the Tzech language as 
an instrument of culture dates back 
less than 100 years. When the 
people lost their independence at 
the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War, they gradually lost also their 
schools. Dr. Chudoba says that, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the national situation became so 
critical that some of the Tzech writers 
could hardly express their ideas in 
their own language because they did 
not know how to use it in its literary 
form, There was but a handful of 
Tzech patriots who did not consider 
the Tzech cause lost, and who were 
not prepared to accept the German- 
ization of their whole nation as in- 
evitable. Let Dr. Chudoba tell in 
his own words the way in which his 
people were gradually aroused from 
their despondent condition. 

“In spite of these hardships,” he 
says, we awakened to a new national 
lite. Our talented men and women by 
and by created new Tzech schools 
where the younger generation became 
acquainted with our history and 
learned to use their mother tongue 
correctly; they created a new Tzech 
literature, a new Tzech art, a new 
Tzech usic, a new Tzech natural 
science, and, at last, a new Tzech 
state, a new Tzech independence. We 
don’t exaggerate if we say that edu- 
cation saved us as a nation. For we 
had nearly no Tzech nobility and no 
Tzech rich classes, because both of 
them were partly Germanized and 
partly of foreign origin: we had only 
our people—peasants, workmen and 
artisans. 


A New Nobility 

There were some leaders of ours 
in the nineteenth century who con- 
sidered it a misfortune of our na- 
tion that we had lost our Tzech no- 
bility during the Thirty Years’ War. 
(Our nobles were then partly executed 
by order of the victorious Emperor 
Ferdinand II, partly had to leave the 
country like beggars and their estates 
were confiscated.) But I don’t think 
at all that it was our greatest national 
misfortune. Having no national no- 
bility of blood, we created a new no- 
bility of spirit. Our nobility are our 
great poets and novelists, our great 
historians, publicists and politicians, 
‘our great painters, sculptors, and 
composers, our great pedagogues and 
statesmen. 

“And who are these men and 


women? Look at some of them! Our 


‘Father of Slavonie Philology,’ and 
one of the greatest men at the time 


of our national resurrection, was re 
son of a soldier. Our great histoi 

and political leader, Palacky, was the 
son ‘of a poor schoolmaster. Our 
poetess in prose, Bofena Némcov4, 
was the daughter of a groom. The 
lfounder of. our modern poetry, 


greatest poetess, Otakar Brezina, is 
the son of a cobbler. Our great com- 
poser, Dvofaék, well known in Eng- 
land, was a butcher before he learned 
to compose musical works. Two of 
our greatest sculptors of the present 
time, Myslbek and Bilek, are sons of 
poor artisans. And so on. I could 
enumerate a whole list of other great 
men and women of ours who were 
born in poor cottages, who them- 
selves were rather poor people, but 
who got the chance to be educated, or 
to educate themselves, and afterward 
became ornaments of their nation and 
of mankind. . Having such exam- 
ples before our eyes, we cannot help 
thinking that free acess to education 
is a thing of infinite moment and that 
every one should have it.” 


THE EXAMINATION AS 
A TEST OF ABILITY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

A significant phase of the college 
entrance examination is taken up by 
a man teaching in a preparatory 
school in Boston, in the following 
manner: 

“Ig it not true that the college en- 
trance examination is not so much a 
test of proficiency in the subjects in 
which one is examined as a test of 
ability to do college work? This is a 
point of view that a college prepara- 
tory student rarely takes. He is in- 
clined to assume that getting the col- 
lege entrance examination out of the 
way is merely the elimination of a 
few more or less disagreeable fea- 
tures in his educational life. He is 
inclined to believe that once the 
entrance tests have been passed, the 
goal has been reached. He is right in 
so far as he sees, but his vision is 
not far reaching enough. There is 
something that the average boy and 
girl is not likely to see clearly, 
namely, that getting into college does 
not mean staying there. It is one 
thing to win 4 prize or an honor; it 
is quite another thing to keep it. 

“Too many students are asked to 
seek an education elsewhere at the 
end of the first semester in college. 
To have the stamp “failed to make 
good” placed upon them mußt be 
rather hard, both fon the son or 
daughter and the parents. The worst 
feature of the matter is that this 
brand of failure is liable to sink in 
deeper. To fail at the beginning of a 
college career means a poor start and 
because of it, discouragement is apt 
to result, The great raajority of those 
who are able to pass the college exam- 
inations successfully should be able to 
remain in college. Why can’t they do 
so? The answer does not seem dif- 
ficult. 

“Preparation for the college exam- 
ination is not a matter of days or 
weeks but rather of years. It is a 
gradual process, not a hastened one. 
One should begin to prepare far in ad- 
vance of the date set for enrollment. 
There is something very definite to 
plan for here: It is really a serious 
matter—this progress through an in- 
stitution of higher learning. 

„All of which is a hearty condemna- 
tion of each and every cramming 
process that is in vogue. These meth- 
ods accomplish only a temporary re- 
sult. Rarely does the student’s mind 
retain knowledge so absorbed. One 
does not form the correct habits of 
study if obliged to receive instruction 
in this manner. Who wants to have an 
education forced into one? It is a 
harsh method at best. To enter col- 
lege thus is to soon resume the old 
habits of study. The result comes to 
the fore about next January and it 
comes with a vengeance. 

“At the present moment there are 
thousands of boys and girls looking 
hopefully forward to the joys and 
benefits of college life. Back of them 
are parents and teachers also hoping 
for the best for John and Mary, that 
both college and the life after it, can 
give. Are disappointments in store 
for a large number of these? For those 
who build over night there will be 
regrets; for those who build slowly 
and solidly, there will be great joys. 

“Preparatory schools will soon be 
opening. May it be possible for all of 
those who once again take up the 
pleasures of study to see ahead far 
enough to build well. A truth or funda- 
mental thoroughly learned every day 
is a stone atided to the foundation of a 
future success in college. Don’t 
neglect the foundation.” 


A COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS AT AKRON 


Specially for The.Christian Science Monitor 


A college for teachers at the Munici- 
pal University of Akron is to have its 
initial opening this September, under 
the joint control of the directors of the 
university and the city board of edu- 
cation. The present city normal school 
will be merged into the new institution. 
The college will have the advantage of 
free ccess to all other «departr“ents 
of the municipal university for the 
training of its students, and the entire 
school system of the city: will be open 
for observation and practice teaching. 
The college will be supported finan- 
cially by the joint resources of the 
city board of education and the uni- 
versity. 

The work will be specifically organ- 
ized for the following purposes: (a) 
the preparation and training of teach- 
ers, (b) the professional improvement 


of teachers already engaged 1 the 
‘public school service, (c) the study 
of educational problems. 

A representative ot the new type 
of municipal institution, the Manicipal 
University of Akron seeks to develop 
its units or departments into such 
schools as may train the high school 
graduate in various practical and 
tech..ical callings. Generally speaking, 
the c llege of liberal arts will be used 
as the basis for all units or schools 
of the university, giving the regular 
four-year courses common to institu- 
tious of its kind. One of the special 
courses for which the university is 
noted is that of the chemistry of india 
rubber. 


‘EDUCATION NOTES 


The three Burnham committees 
(Elementary, Secondary and Techni- 
cal) have substantially finished their 
main work, which was the formulation 
of scales of salaries for teachers in 
the three main branches of education 
in England and Wales. The latest 
report is that of the technical branch. 
It will be remembered that the cause 
of the establishment of the committees 
was the almost impossib'e position 
which had arisen by reason of the 
shortage of teachers and the ceaseless 
competition between authorities for 
the services of the restricted number 
available. The position has now been 
considerably eased, and will so con- 
tinue, it is believed, until the termina- 
tion, of the agreements. Each of the 
committees has appointed a standing 
committee of reference for the pur- 
pose of dealing with questions of in- 
terpretation and with appeals. A 
large bulk of correspondence, is 
reaching the secretarfes of the two 
panels of each committee, and many 
points thus raised have to go before 
the reference committees. Matters of 
greater moment are left for the main 
committees to decide, and it is plain. 
that some organization of the kind 
will be necessary for a considerable 
time to come. 


An important change is being made 
with regard to the leaving age in 
British secondary schools. Over a 
year ago the Board of Education 
warned governing bodies that they in- 
tended to amend the secondary school 
regulations so as to insure a prolon- 
gation of the normal school life of the 
pupil to the age of 16, and the amend- 
ments to this effect have recently been 
issued, together with an explanatory 
note. The new regulations provide 
that a school will not be recognized 
for the payment of grants unless the 
pupils normally remain at least four 
years at school and the school life of 
the pupils normally extends to the 
age of 16. Further, a new article has 
been introduced requiring that, in the 
admission of pupils, preference shall 
be given to those on whose behalf 
security is given by means of an un- 
dertaking or formal assurance that 
tney will remain a* a secondary school 
up to at least the age of 16. The 
board does not desire to prescribe any 
particular form of undertaking or as- 
surance, but while, on the one hand, it 
must show clearly that the parent 
recognizes his obligation to do every- 
thing in his power to fulfill it, it must, 
on the other hand, be generally rea- 
sonable in character and include some 
provision for relieving the parent from 
his obligation where the governors of 
the school are satisfied that an ade- 
quate reason exists for the withdrawal 
of the child before reaching the age of 
16. The prefatory note points out 
that in consequence of this change it 
may be necessary to make more ade- 
quate provision for the remission or 
reduction of fees and for maintenance 
allowances. In many cases the re- 
form will involve the propagation 
amongst employers and parents of a 
fuller appreciation of the true aims 
and purpose of a secondary school. 


Recently there arrived in Florence 
by special train a party of 140 men 
and women students representing 44 
universities and educational institu- 
tions in the United States of America, 
accompanied by 20 professors. This 
Italian tour was due to the initiative 
of the Italia-America Society, which 
has aimed, by bringing over this 
party of students, to honor Dante 
during this commemoration year. 
Having already visited Genoa, Naples 
and Rome, the students remained some 
days in Florence to visit the galleries 
and monuments of the city, and a 


reception in their honor was held at 
the Palezzo Vecchio. In Rome they 
were received in the Campidoglio, and 
a féte wa, held on the Palatine in 
which General Diaz, commander-in- 
chief of the Italian forces during the’ 
latter part of the war, took part. In 
Naples a perfoimance of “Carmen” was 
given in their honor. From Florence 
they proceeded to Ravenna. One of 
the students, Mr. Mac-Murray, traveled 
gratuitously as the prize winner in a 
competition organized by the Italia- 
America Society for an essay on the 
theme “Contributions of Italy to the 
World’s Civilization.” 


Motion-picture shows as now con- 
stituted do not promote scholarship 
in school children, in fact, pupils 
should be persuaded or prevented 
from attending them as much as they 
do, according to at least one Massa- 
chusetts city superintendent. Wish- 
ing to get at the real causes for 
failure in school work, his teachers 
questioned the pupils as to motion 
pictures. Written replies showed that 
some boys went to eight shows a week. 
The greatest amount paid by any one 
child during one geek was $3.10. 
Needy children who had been helped 
financially by the city authorities 
managed to get money enough to see 
the pictures. Of 68 pupils who at- 
tended three or more shows a week; 
only two were found to have passing 
grades. There were 39 pupils in this 
school who had never attended a mo- 
tion-picture show, and of these only 


one had ever received a failing grade. 


A BUSY MUSEUM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The educational department of the 
Commercial Museum of Philadelphia 
has grown in a natural and sponta- 
neous way from small beginnings until 
it now covers the entire State of Penn- 
sylvaniaj according to the curator, 
Charles R. Toothaker. The main ob- 
ject of the department is to teach the 
important basic facts and ideas in re- 
gard to commerce, industry, and the 
products of the world. 

While visiting the World's Colum“ 
bian Exposition in 1893, Dr. William P. 
Wilson of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania conceived the idea that the raw 
and manufactured materials from for- 
eign countries on exhibition there 
might be preserved and used as the 
foundation for a museum of commer- 
cial products to stimulate foreign 
trade. Thus in 1894 the muse took 
shape, and as a public institution, the 
State providing for the educational 
work. 


How Schools Are Aided 


The free educational activities of 
the museum are briefly as follows: 
study of the exhibits, under the guid- 
ance of competent museum assistants; 
daily lectures to visiting classes, on 
subjects chosen by the teachers: 
special lectures to teachers and 
others; loan lectures, which consist 
of lantern slides and appropriate read- 
ing matter for the use of the schools 
outside of Philadelphia, lanterns and 
screens going with the lectures; school 
collections or miniature museums, 
which are given free of cost to schools 
for classroom use. 

The lectures are on subjects that 
apply directly to the work in each 
school grade, from the fourth year 
upward. The matter presented is de- 
cided upon only after consultation 


‘with the teachers in the city. Such 


information as, in the opinion of the 
teachers, can well be given in the 
classroom, is not made a part of the 
lecture at the museum. No attempt 
is made to introduce anything new 
into the curriculum. The sole effort 
has been to find out what the schools 
want and give them that; to discover 
the needs of the teachers along the 
line of the present courses of study. 


Appreciation by Pupils 

The lectures make a deep impression 
upon the pupils, being illustrated as 
they are by colored lantern slides and 
motion pictures. A study of the ex- 
hibits always follows each lecture. 
Sometimes the guides open the show 
cases and allow certain objects to be 
passed around. The average child 
looks with great respect upon the 
articles shown so carefuly in the glass 
cases of the museum and receives a 
deep and lasting impression when per- 
mitted to touch such specimens, many 
of which come from distant lands. 
During an hour in the lecture room 
and another spent in the study of the 
museum’s collections, the teachers say 
that the class learns more than the 
pupils usually get from many hours in 
the classroom; The information so 
imparted is up to date, authentic, and 
reliable. 

The advantages offered by the mu- 
seum are appreciated by the teachers 
and pupils to such an extent that the 
attendance at the lectures has doubled 
each season for several years past, and 
continues to increase. Requests from 
principals and teachers have been s0 
numerous that the curator has been 
forced to refuse many applications. 
The seating capacity of the lecture 
room is often insufficient for the 
classes wishing to attend the lectures, 
and there is scarcely a school day 
when the museum has a sufficient 
number of assistants to guide all the 
pupils through the exhibits after the 
lecture. 


THE PLACE OF TIE 
TEACHERS INSTITUTE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Beginning with the first teachers 
institute held in the United States, 
conducted in Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1839, P. E. McClenahan, superintend- 
ent of public instruction for Iowa, has 
recently prepared a brief history and 
survey of this now widespread insti- 
tution. The pioneer institutes were 
private enterprises, Rhode Island be- 
in the first State to popularize them 
and place them under state control. 

Today institutes for teachers or 
some equivalent for them are held in 
practically every state in the Union. 
For the unprepared teacher the insti- 
tute is probably of most value, afford- 
ing as it does a usable bureau of in- 
formation. Here the latest and most 
approved methods of teaching are pre- 
sented in practical form. The teacher 
willing to succeed may carry away 
from the institute that very material 
which she can turn to profitable 
account in her own schoolroom. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
original purpose of the institute, that 
of academic training, no longer holds. 

But the academic training in the 
institutes of the past proved so whcle- 
some that a large and inoreasing 
number of colleges and normal 
schools have come to offer a fourth 
or complete summer quarter. A 
second by-product of the institute is 
that of the state and the sectional 
associations and the National Edu- 
cation Asgociation itself. 

The rural teachers are the chief 
beneficiaries of the present-day in- 
stitute, and it is in the rural schools 
that the teachers institute may 
worthily continue to strive. Until 
professional standards shall have 
been raised, until universal training 
and higher educational qualifications 
shall have been more completely 
realized, the teachers institute must 
hold a significant place in the lite 


of the real teacher. 
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Pi pert 155 cs . writes on pege 4 of Science and 
“Entirely Separate , sa. erage oto Aaa the 
re ) Christian | } 1 ring, is 
TTT 
NE of the most striking charac- pate 1 Pe 
teristics of-religion, as humanly taj 
concéived, is the evidence it affords / Thi 
of the effort of the human mind to 
m sure offits own safety. Just so 
long as the verity of this mind and 
ts formations ‘is not questioned, mor- 
tals have shown themselves * to 
accept almost anything in the Way of 
belief, if not as the truth, at any rate 
as a perfectly legitimate “spiritual! 
speculation.” The rationality of its 
countless beliefs in the efficacy, say, of 
a charm or a mascot or in the observ- 
ance of a certain ritual the human 
mind never questions. It may pride 
itself on being abundantly tolerant of 
all forms of religious belief, and, 
whilst adhering rigidly to its own 
special variant, and regarding, maybe, 
with some centempt the particular 
variant favored by others, it is only 
roused to implacable opposition when 
its own existence is threatened. As 
Mrs. Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, puts it 
on page 345 of “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” the text- 
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meeting. No electing of delegates nee int of spring. tl | 
representatives here. It is the whole] ter many hours which woul 
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In the last sixty years the staff of 
a daily néwspaper has more than 
quadrupled. It had trebled during 
the years I was in journalism. There 
are several reasons for it. Composi- 
tion has increased, and with ft the 
need for greater efficiency. A news- 
paper, instead of giving a large 
amount of space to a single topic, as 
in previous days, now devotes small 
space to a number of _ topics. 
Speeches transcribed by shorthand 
reporters used formerly to go almost 
direct to the printers to be put into 
type; mow they. are condensed and 
often rewritten by sub-editors. Every 
process of journalism has been over- 
hauled during the last twenty years 
with the object of making the daily 
paper more accurate, better con- 
structed and of greater interest io its 
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their demerits. One or two were laid 
aside for reconsideration, but they 
failed to pass muster, and the com- 
mittee had about made up their minds 
defore them 
to which they would award ia prize, 
when Mr. Latrobe noticed a small 
quarto-bound book which had until 
then accidentally escaped attention, no 
doubt because it was so externally 
unlike the bundles of manuscript it 
had to compete with. He opened it, 
and saw it was written in Roman 
characters, instead of the common 
cursive manuscript, and was entitled 
“Tales of the Folio Club.” He read 
a page to himself and said that it 
seemed at last as if they had a pros- 
pect of awarding the prize. They 
laughed as they doubted it, and 
settled themselves in their easy chairs 
as he began to read aloud. It was 
not long before they were as much 
interested as he was, and as he read 
through tale after tale he was only 
interrupted by their exclamations of 
surprise and admiration. There was 
genius in every thing they listened 
to; there was no uncertain grammar, 
no feeble phraseology, no ill-placed 
punctuation, nd worn-out truisms, no 
strong thoughts elaborated into weak- 
ness. Logic and imagination were 
combined in rare consistency; the 
world which the writer sometimes 
created in his mind was so weird, so 
strange, and so wonderfully graphic 
that it seemed for the momént to have 
all the truth of a reality. There was, 
besides, an analysis of complicated 
facts, and an unravelling of circum- 
stantial evidence that attracted Mr. 
Kennedy and himself, an amount of 
accurate scientific knowledge that 
charmed Dr. Miller, and a pure clas- 
sical diction that delighted all three. 
Mr. Latrobe discovered these rare in- 
tellectual qualities in the tales of Poe 
(or persuaded himself that he did 
forty years afterward), and was to. 
be congratulated on the discovery. 
When the reading was completed, and 
the general verdict reached, the diffi- 
culty of making a choice had still to 
be met. Portions were read over, and 
the preference which had once been 
given to “A Descent inte the Mael- 
strom” was finally bestowed on “A MS. 
Found in a Bottle.” The prize being 
thus awarded, the sealed envelope 
which accompanied the book was 


committee and Mr.. Latrobe manfully 
ed the pile of poetry. It was 
„ On the whole, than the prose, 
still so that, after it had all 
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Photograph by Putnam Studios, Los Angeles, California 


Mt. Hood and Lake Oregon 


or eight miles distant, and in plain 
view. 

“I had never before looked upon a 
sight so nobly grand. We had pre- 
‘viously seen only the top of it, but 
now we had a view of the whole 
mountain. No pen can give an ade- 
quate description of this scene. The 
bottom which we were ascending had 
a rise of about three feet to the rod. 
A perfect mass of rock and gravel 
had been washed down from the 
mountain. In one part of the bottom 
was standing a grove of dead trees, 
the top of which could be seen; from 
appearance, the surface had been 
filled up seventy-five or eighty-five 
feet about them. The water came 
tumbling down, through a little chan- 
nel, in torrents. Near the upper end 
of the bottom, the mountains upon 
either side narrowed in until they left 
a deep chasm or gulf, where it 
emerged from the rocky cliffs above. 

“Stretching away to the south was 
a range of mountains, which from the 
bottom appeared to be connected with 
the mountain on our left. It appeared 
to be covered with timber far up; then 
a space of over two miles covered 
with grass; then a space of more than 
a mile destitute of vegetation; then 
commenced the snow, and continued 
rising to the top. To our right was a 
high range, which connected with 
Mount Hood, covered with timber.”— 
Samuel Christopher Lancaster. 


The Democracy of 
Ancient Athens 


Plutarch made much of the fancy 
that the double view from the Pnyx 
ridge represented the choice before the 
Athenian democracy. \ Should it face 
the sea and follow an imperial policy, 
devoting its attention to colonies and 
conquests oversea, or should it content 
itself with an interior, self-regarding 
“little Athens” policy? In point of 
fact the sea-view is not visible from 
either platform on the Pnyx. What 
‘matter? A dramatic gesture in the 
direction of the Pirsus would enable 
an orator like Themistocles to make his 
point with proper effect whether the 
sea were visible or not. 

In the first days of the Athenian 
Assembly the Pnyx hillside had per- 
haps a natural slope from the altar 
and rock platform down to the valley 
in which lay the old town of Athens. 
Then, as the audience grew, it became 
impossible for those at the foot of the 
hill either to see or hear what occurred 
on the summit. In order to remedy 
this a massive circular retaining wall 
was built, and inside it the ground was 
banked up, giving the hill-top the char- 
acter of an irregular theater. 
a theater, the audience were now cir- 
cled above instead of below the orator, 
their backs to the town, their faces 
toward the sea. 

This retaining wall is still an im- 
pressive sight as one turns from the 
carriage-road in the Acropolis valley. 


* 


The rocky path that leads to the sum- 


mit passes under these blocks, some 
of which measure as much as thirteen 
feet by six feet. It seems to follow the 
original path used by the citizens of 
ancient Athens, for the rocks are worn 
smooth with use. 


| The democracy continued to grow as 


As in. 


a 


body of citizens that decide the action 
of the State. See how they must be 
bullied and bribed into attendance. 
Look at that cord round the market- 
piace to prevent trivial comings and 
goings on the day of the Assembly. 
Only the road to the Pnyx remains 
open, and along that road go the citi- 
zens, driven more ignominiously than 
schoolboys to a house-match or sheep 
to a fair. 

The payment of a few obols makes 
up to the poor man for the loss of 
his day’s wage. The rich man, to 
whom the small bonus is of no value, 
has perhaps his own policy to fur- 
ther or is ambitious to shine as an 
orator. Go they all must, willing or 
unwilling, or lose their privilege as 
Athenian citizens. The picture of 
Athenian democracy seems like a 
caricature of all democratic govern- 
ment. How could a mob/ thus col- 
lected decide questions of state pol- 
icy? Home affairs must have been 
dificult enough to deal with in an 
assembly where conflicting interésts 
were personally represented; but 
what when it came to foreign policy? 
No room for fine diplomacy here. 
The Government of Athens bawled 
its intentions on the hill-top, and then 
wondered that its schemes were 
sometimes forestalled by its neigh- 
bors. Think, too, of the officials 
chosen by lot without question of 
their character and experience, 80 
that a man might find himself harbor- 
master one year and another year, 
say, auditor of accounts, only the 
most important offices, such as the 
Ministry of War, being filled by offi- 
cials rationally selected. 

That the system met with even tol- 
erable success is a glorious tribute to 
the intellect of the average Athenian 
citizen. It is true that there was 
power to discard any man flagrantly 
unsuited for office and also a system 
of scrutiny and an account to be ren- 
dered at the expiration of office. With- 
out these modifying circumstances the 
Athenian democracy could hardly have 
survived a generation. Even as it was 
it failed. It was here on the Payx 
that the pitiful blunders were made, 
resulting in the Sicillan expedition 
and the Peloponnesian War. But the 
deliberations on this hill-töp also be- 
long to the best age of Greek democ- 


racy, an age that was already pass- 


ing when Pericles proudly claimed, 
“Athens is the school of Hellas, and 
the individual Athenian in his own 
person seems to have the power of 
adapting himself to the most varied 
forms of action wit the utmost versa- 
tility and grace.“ — Days in Attica,” 
Mrs. R. C. Bosanquet. 


Bettesworth and the 
~ Robin 


The first morning of February was 
clear and shimmering, the roads being 
hard with frost, the air crisp, the trees 
hung with the dazzling drops into 
which the sunshine had converted 
the time of the dawn. Most of these 
drops appeared white, but now and 
again there would come from them a 
sparkle of flame-red or a glisten of 
emerald, or, best of all, a flash of 
earnest burning blue, as if the morn- 
ing sky itself were liquifying on the 


bare branches. The grass, although 


* 
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wiso have been lonely for him in this 
garden had been cheered by the com- 
panlonship of a robin. How often 
he remarked, “You may do anything 
‘you mind to with n, but you mawn’'t 
handle im!“ For the bird seemed to 
know him, and he used to call it his 
“mate,” because it worked with him 
wherever he was turning up the soll. 

And now on this gay morning, as 
we crossed the lawn together, he said, 
“Little Bob bin ‘long with me again 
this mornin’, hopping’ about just in 
front o' my shovel, and twiddlin’ 
and talkin’ to me. ... Look at n! 
There he is now!” on the low bough 
of a young beech-tree at the edge 
of the grass. And as we stood to 
admire, There's a little chap!” he 
exclaimed exultantly. Then he took 
up his shovel to resume work near 
the tree, and “Little Bob” hopped 
down, every minute picking up some- 
thing to swallow. I could not see 
what tiny morsels the bird was find- 
ing, and, confessing as much, feit 
snubbed by Bettesworth's immediate 
reply, Ah, he got sharp eyes. 

At intervals Bob would pause, look 
straight at us, and “twiddle” a little 


song in an undertone which, for all 


one could hear to the contrary, might 
have come from some distance behind 
or beside us, and could only be identi- 
fied as proceeding from the robin by 
the accompanying movements of his 
ruddy throat. 

“Sweet little birds, I calls em,“ said 
Bettesworth, using an epithet rare with 
him. “And it’s a funny thing,” he 
continued, “wherever a man’s at work 
there’s sure to be a robin find him out. 
I've noticed it often. If I bin at work 
in the woods, a robin’d come, ox in the 
harvest-field, jest the same. . Hark 
at n ‘widdlin’! And by-'n-by when 
his crop’s full he'll get up in a tree 
and sing.”—"“Memoirs of ‘a Surrey 
Laborer,” by George Bourne. 


The Wind Stirs the 
Willows 


(Paiute, North American Indian] 


The wind stirs the willows. 
The wind stirs the grasses. 


The cottonwoods are growing tall, 
They are growing tall and verdant. 


A slender antelope, tik 
A slender antelope 
He is wallowing upon the ground. 


Whirlwind! Whirlwind! 
The snowy earth comes gliding, the 
snowy earth comes gliding. 


There is dust from the whirlwind, 
There is dust from the whfrlwind, 
The whirlwind on the mountain. 


The rocks are ringing, 
The rocks are ringing, 
They are ringing in the mountains. 


The stiow lies there—ro’rani! 

The snow lies there—ro’rani! 

The milky way lies there! 

- From an Anthology edited by 
George W. Cronyn. 


Great Ambition 
Most people would succeed in small 
things if they were not troubled with 
great ambitions.—Longfellow. 


book of Christian Science, 
thought of human, material nothing- 
ness, which Science inculcates, en- 
rages the carnal mind and is the main 
cause of the carnal mind's antag- 
onism.” 

It was, of course, this thought of 
„human, material nothingness” incul- 
cated by Christ Jesus which enraged 
the carnal mind in the first dentury. 
and it is this thought which has en- 
raged the carnal mind ever since. In 
everything he said or did Jesus re- 
pudiated matter, in all its manifesta- 
tions, refusing to be bound by its so- 
called laws, or to accept as actual its 


readers. It means covering a lot 
of new ground. 

The result of this increase of staff 
is that new values have been given 
to old words. An éditor, without any 
qualifying epithet, now means. in 
Fleet Street the head of a department. 
Managing editor, controlling editor, 
editor-in-chief, editorial director 
(when a paper is owned by a com- 
pany) are all terms in common use 
to denote the old-time editor. There 
are news editors (formerly chief re- 
porters), foreign editors, sporting ed- 
itors, etc., foreign news, sporting 
news, etc. As there are Englishmen 


apparently obvious achievements. He 


made no concessions. The most cher- | 


ished doctrines and beliefs he ser. 
proving and demonstrating. 


aside, 
beyond a shadow of doubt, that. in the 


reality of being, they could find no 


place. 
When any examination is made of 


Jesus’ works, it is at once seen that, 


each one of them involved a denial! of | 
the reality of some phase of material | 
belief. In healing the sick, in restor- 
ing sight to the blind, and hearing to 
the deaf, in cleansing the leper and 
raising the dead Jesus showed that 
the so-called laws governing these 
conditions were not laws, but only be- 
liets, which the understanding of 
Truth could and inevitably would dis- 
sipate. The same must evidently be 
said of all his other works, stilling 
the storm at sea, walking on the 
water, feeding the multitude. 

The question here naturally arises, 
What was the basis upon which Jesus 
did these things, so mysteriou’ to the 
carnal mind? The answer is really 
implicit in his every work, but it is 
explicitly set forth in his famous 
statement to his disciples, “It is the 
spirit that quickeneth; the flesh prof- 
iteth nothing.” In other words, 
surely, what Mrs. Eddy has said 40 
wonderfully on page 468 of Science 
and Health, “There is no life, truth, 
intelligence, nor substance in matter. 
All is infinite. Mind and its infinite 
manifestation, for God is All-in-all.” 

This repudiation of matter as real, 
this declaration of the entire separate- 
ness of real being from any suppositi- 
tious sense material is the great un- 
derlying fact of Christ’s Christianity 
and so of Christian Science. Step by 


step, the man Jesus, tempted in ail | 


things like as we are, proved the noth- 
ingness of all things material until, 
at last, on the eve of his crucifixion, 
he could say to his disciples, “The 
prince of this world cometh, and hath 
nothing in me.” Speaking to, the 
Samaritan woman by the well of 
Sychar, Jesus declared simply that 
God is Spirit and that those who wor- 
ship God mast worship. Him in spirit 
and in truth. What Jesus meant by 
worshiping God his whole career 
abundantly showed. To worship 
God, with Jesus of Nazareth meant 
to do the will of God, and this doing 
of the will of God he manifested in 
healing the sick, cleansing the leper, 
raising the dead, destroying material 
beliefs, persistently and consistently 
proving the entire separateness of man 
from things material: that “no man 
hath ascended up, to heaven, but he 
that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of man which is in heaven.” 

So Christian Science teaches that 
God is Spirit, Life, Truth, Love, Prin- 
ciple, and that man is His image and 
likeness. 

Now, the likeness of Spirit is cer- 
tainly not to be found in anything 
material. As Mrs. Eddy so clearly 
puts it on page 173 of Science and 
Health: “What is termed matter man- 
ifests nothing but a material mental- 
ity. Neither the substance nor the 
manifestation of Spirit is obtainable 
through matter. Spirit is positive. 
Matter is Spirit’s contrary, the ab- 
sence of Spirit. For positive Spirit 
ta pass through a negative condition 
would be Spirit’s destruction.” The 
five corporeal senses, in which are 
comprised all material belief, are thus 
seen to be entirely separate from 
Spirit. In other~ words, these five 
senses which go to make up the mor- 
tal, and back to which every mortal 
hope, aim, and pride are traceable, 
can take no cognizance of Gdd, Spirit. 
It is impossible to apprehend Spirit 
through any .of the material sénses. 
Yet the most apparently spiritual as- 
piration of the mortal is seen to be 
connected with these senses. The or- 
thodox heaven, with its glorified 
human forms and human accompani- 
ments, is as materia] as the orthodox 
hell with its human horrors. And so 
Jesus declared to his disciples that it 
is the “spirit that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing,“ and so Mrs. Eddy 


in Fleet Street, so the love of a title 
flourishes there, and you meet nowa- 
days all kinds of editors, many of 
whom are only heads of departments, 
and some of them very small depart- 


ments, 

“Who may you be?’ I once asked 
a small boy who was walking the 
passages of Carmelite House with an 


air. 

“Sir, I am the editor of Stamps and 
Postages,” was his lofty reply. 

He was an intelligent messenger 
boy who had been given the duty of 
keeping the book in which outgoing 
letters were entered.—‘Fleet Street 
and Downing Street,” by Kennedy 
Jones. 


The Little Duck 


The little duck is like a boat 

Of yellow down when it’s afloat, 

It swims across the lake, serene, 

To lovely shadows cool and green.... 
— Josephine Redmond Fishburn. 
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— news 5 dispatch | 


r to the effect that Great Britain 


f contention against the Greek. 


ut of Korytza, on the southern 
N in „is, are i disquieting. ‘That 
rnment is still what it has always been, the 
, there | can be no question. If Mr. Lloyd 

d to give way to Italy in the matter of 
t may be assumed, entirely against his 
The Greek 


9 be as Greek, without reserve 

} abatement. On this issue there is really 
ng to 9 be said tha has not been said before many 
e's title is clear and unmistakable, and needs 

e from adventitious argument. It is true 
the pop — tion of the sanjak is almost equally divided 
en Irth Greek and. Muhammadan Albanian. 
there is, or at any rate there was, before 
Sons their shameless campaign of 

8 a decided majority of Orthodox 


enfor 


a a tter * culture . is, of course, no com- 


1 the two peoples. The town of Korytza . 


as, f 1 been the center of Greek culture 
os years ago, whatever there may be today, 
2 » seventy-two. Greek schools in Korytza, as 
ir 255 Albanian school, instituted and maintained 
8 of American missionaries. As to the 
the country being overwhelmingly Greek, 
“of the ae few years are sufficient to place 
| whilst in Greece itself it is a recog- 

fac os that the € Epirotes are amongst the most 
of ‘Greek peoples. One of the first things that 
arent thinks about when he has made a for- 
1 mis to do something for the glory of Greece, 

man ings in Athens and other Greek cities 
ify to the devotion of those very Greek people 

now 1 against all agreement, to hand 
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je claim of Korytza to be included 

re pirus, at the risk of repetition, it must 

; ein ted out that, from time immemorial, the 
connecting the towns and villages of Epirus 

of Serbian Macedonia has 

gh | amidst the valleys of 

yt the n 1s districts in Europe, it finds 
* ny, fr To! hy yom at Prevesa to the ÆEgean at 
ia. In passing through Korytza, which lies at 
apex »f the great triangle formed by the Tomaros 
he P Mountains, this road runs straight for 


between the two ranges, namely, that lying 


ct Orchida and Lake Presba. . Korytza has 


either to the Ægean or to the Adriatic except 


s road. With Albania it has no communication 
mye at all, from a commercial point of view. 

i 3 d is a narrow mountain path running along 
. as it forces its way through the pass 


rap jhically, therefore, Korytza is cut off from 

the people on either side of the great barrier 

0 neve . accustomed to have much dealing one 

e other. For Korytza to become Albanian must 

e the economic deterioration of Northern Epirus. 

t kor 2 itself, practically isolated, it would 
like economic extinction. 


ö ee great argument put forward by those who, for 
1 , desire io see Korytza ceded to Al- 
2 = “that ‘the the Northern - ‘Epirotes in the sanjak of 

Orytza and in the neighboring sanjak of Argyrocastro 

a Albanian patois in their own homes. Such an 
t is, of course, really futile. Most of the people 

regions are at least bilingual, and for centuries 

* the case with the Northern Epirote, who 
is Albanian patois in his home, but who reads and 

pursues any studies he may desire in Greek. 

e apart from all that, however, the fact is that 

on of Korytza is already a settled question. 

ont made by the Greek Government, in a recent 
spate ogy the British Foreign Office, remonstrating 
| the of the British Government on the ques- 

, that the claim of Greece to Korytza was 

| Titto lized ii the agreement entered into between Thomas 
Tittoni i then I Foreign Minister, and Mr. Veniselos, 

’ Prime Minister in July 1919, is beyond dis- 

“In addition to this, moreover, the Peace Confer- 

tself, after having carefully heard arguments on 

sides, reached a preliminary decision in favor of 
on with — in December of 1919, whilst in the 
France and Italy joined with the 

a ga treaty which awarded Northern 

N to Greece, and stipulated that 

Scorned entitled automatically to occupy North- 

‘as soon as the dispute over Fiume had been 
2 or r Rapallo. Fe in Novem- 

ity o For over six 

aon titer been Creek territory. As to the 

i nited States on the matter, in so far as 

n what that attiude is, it was 
: Senate tion. in the May of last year, 
2 olution framed by Senator Lodge and carried 

h — vaio , the Senate resolved that it is 

e of the Senate that. Northern Epirus (including 

Mera), the twelve islands of the Mgean and the 

nern coast of Asia Minor, where a strong Greek pop- 
on predom s, should be awarded by the Peace 

incorporated in the Kingdom 
the circumstances of the case, 
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dertaking by branding it as a 


me . for Lives F reight Reise 


‘Ir is quite frankly admitted that the forces ‘behind 


the detnand. being made that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States reduce the present com- 
modity freight rates on grain and hay at least 25 per 


cent are political. There is no good reason why it should 


not be admitted, if it is true, that the farmers Of the west 


and middle west are able to exert, at a time like the 


8 present, sufficient influence, politically, to compel a. fair 


and impartial consideration of their claims. Any effort 
on the part of the carriers to e or belittle the un- 
litical move can only be 
regarded as an avoidance of the main issue. The basis 
of the claim of the farmers is that the present charges 
made by the railroads for transporting the commodities 
named are 25 per cent higher than the traffic will bear, 
and that similar claims might as reasonably be made as 


to all commodities of the farm and ranch. That petitions . 


for reduction in freight rates on all such products will be 
filed, following a favorable decision on the matter now 
under consideration, is a foregone conclusion. 

Opposing the petition of the farmers, the railroad 
companies insist that under the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
no authority to reduce freight rates because of a claim 
that they are higher than can be borne by the traffic 
profitably.. They insist that the only basis to be consid- 
ered is that of the cost of transportation to the carriers. 
This, of course, is the traditional defensive position of 
the railroads and of all the allied public service utilities. 
The theory has been fairly well established, by the deci- 
sions of the courts and the public service commissions 


generally, that a confiscatory rate, so called, cannot be 


enforced, because it is against public policy. In other 
words, a public service corporation cannot be compelled 
to render its service at a loss, or below the point of a fair 
profit. In determining the reasonableness or the unrea- 
sonableness of a rate, with this basic point in view, many 
considerations enter. There are the elements of originai 
cost, rep N cost, capital investment, operating cost. 
industrial hazard. prospective business, and average 
annual business. It would seem that, in considering the 
petition now before it, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion might wisely direct its attention to what is shown to 
be the present volume of business handled by the railroads 
in the grain and hay states of the west and middle west. 
in comparison to what might be the maximum, or even 
the normal volume of that business, provided an unob- 
structed outlet were given to the surplus products of those 
sections. It requires no argument to establish the fact 


that a railroad can transport a thousand or a hundred , 


thousand tons of hay or grain more cheaply per ton than 
it can transport smaller units of that tonnage. The same 
is true of all commodities. The comparison applies with 
equal force to transportation problems in the cities and to 
those utilities which furnish light, heat, and power. 
After the fixed overhead expense is paid. the profit is in 
the increased volume of business handled. 

Testimony adduced at the hearings be fore the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the matter of the petition 
of the farmers showed affirmatively that, because of the 
high freight rates, there has been a tremendous loss 
during the present year, both to the producers and to the 
consumers, in food products that have gone to waste. 
The market value of these products was not great enough 
to absorb the cost of transportation demanded by the 
carriers. Should it be regarded as a sound economic 
policy to continue to allow the railroad companies to 
demand rates which will return to them a profit as great 
for carrying a part of the products of the farms as they 
would receive had they been required to carry all the 
surplus products? The position of the railroads seems 
to be that they have the right to dictate the carrying 
charges on such a volume of traffic as they can handle 
at the greatest profit. The farmers have every right to 
claim that the government has the power, and that it is 
its duty, to fix as a maximum charge one that will return 
a reasonable profit on a normal flow of traffic, and that 
this normal flow should be estimated after taking into 
account the usual volume of production and the average 
demand for the commodities offered at the. point of | 
natural distribution. 

It is not intimated that the railroad managers have 
not had perplexing problems to meet in the period of re- 
adjustment. 
all of them have been solved. But there is, on the part 
of the public, a feeling that the railroad companies have 
not entered unselfishly upon the tasks of ‘readjustment. 
The plea has been too persistently set up that investments 
in railroads must be protected, at whatever cost. Guar- 
antees have been asked, and given, that the uninterrupted 
operation of thé great systems of transportation might be 
assured. If the result of this policy of paternalism has 
been to encourage a selfish demand for continued and in- 
determinate offerings, in one form or another, from the 
public, the time has come to place a final check upon it. 
As a means to a most desirable end, a start should be 
made, perhaps using the pending petition as a basis, to 
compel a maximum volume of service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, all things considered, rather than a minimum 
of service at the highest possible cost. ! 


President Obregon States His Case 


Ir THE.Government and people of Mexico are actually 
working out a satisfactory solution of the political and 
industrial problems which have made the resumption 
of full commercial and diplomatic interchanges with the 
United States undesirable if not impossible, the result 
cannot be more gratifying to anyone than to those instru- 
mental in imposing what President Obregon and his im- 
mediate predecessors have seemed to regard as onerous 
conditions. President Obregon, 
to the Mexican Congress, sought to make it quite plain 
why he and the people he represents could not pledge 
themselves, by the terms of a treaty, to undertake to do 
virtually what he in the same document claims has been 
accomplished. It is not difficult to imagine that considera- 
tions of national pride, for instance, might have made it 
impolitic for the chief executive of a great nation to 


accord to a neighbor nation, even under the peculiar con- 


ditions which have for some years existed between Mexico 


Their problems have been many, and not 


in his recent message 


8 7 


eed the Unitea Seates, a sles of 1 ses : 
guards to the nationals of that country temporarily resi- 


dent in his own. Such a proceeding would have been quite 
unusual, if not unique. But it might be no-more difficult 


to understand why, in all the circumstances, such a pledge 


was demanded as a condition precedent to the resumption 
of formal trade and diplomatic relations than to under- 
stand fully the significance of what President Obregon 


has insisted were the political obstacles making such an 


undertaking impossible. ‘ 

In the statement of the case in behalf of himself and 
his government, President Obregon seeks to show affirma- 
tively that Mexico is, in fact, the friend of the United 
States. The hostility manifested by factions in Mexico 


_ against Americans has not, he insists, been representative 
of the sentiment of the majority, and certainly not of 


the attitude of those now in authority, The statement 
is made by the President that he has succeeded in pacify- 
ing, or a least in controlling, practically all discordant 
elements within the country. He goes to some pains to 
point? out the methods employed in unifying, as he 


claims to have unified, all governmental functions. Ac- 


cepting the statement at its face value, the reestablished 
and newly stabilized Government of Mexico is in as good 
a position to fulfill the international guarantee of the 
equal protection of its laws as any government in any 
country. President Obregon emphasizes the significance 


of the recent decision of the Supreme Court of Mexico 


to the effect that the language of ‘Article 27, that a 
discussed clause of the Mexican Constitution, is not, 1 
fact, retroactive. By this decision, he points. out, titles 


acquired by foreigners to privately owned oil properties f 


have been fully and irrevocably validated. The assur- 


ance is also given that the “spirit of this decision is found 


to be in full accord with the various declarations and 
statements of the Executive and some of the members of 
Congress,“ believed to be a majority. This is offered by 
President Obregon as a sufficient pledge of future regu- 
lations and applications. of Article 27 in full subordi- 
nation to the principle of non- retroactivity.“ He points 
to the resumption of the payment of the public debt, and 
to the equitable reparation for damages incurred during 
the revolution as a result of the impartial findings of 
mixed commissions, as additional evidences of the simple 
and voluntary execution of the program of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico.” This voluntary action, he insists, 
makes it unnecessary, as it would be undignified, to in- 
corporate pledges for such performance in a treaty. 
Any insistence by the United States that definite 
pledges be given for the protection of the property of 
American citizens in Mexico, unless such protection were 
in the best interests of the Mexican people and in further- 
ance of the development of the country's resources, would 
at any time be indefensible. It is not to be suspected for a 
moment that the Washington Government has attempted 
to defend or to assert the right of special privilege. But 
the hostility heretofore displayed. toward United States 
investors in Mexico, whethef by factions said by Presi- 


dent Obregon to be now in the minority or by those who 


have had the tacit or open support of powerful official in- 
fluence, has given color to the insistent claim of injustice 
and unfairness. Abuses have gone unpunished, and 
wrongs have not been righted. President Obregon knows 


this, and the people of Mexico and of the world know it. 


It would seem to matter little by just what processes a 
change is brought about. The important thing is that 


the interpretation placed upon Mexico’s laws as’ they are 


applied to all foreigners be a just and fair interpretation, 
and that the laws, thus defined, be enforced. President 
Obregon has given his pledge to the world in this par- 
ticular. Perhaps it may not be deemed necessary to de- 
mand a bond for thé faithful performance of an under- 
taking voluntarily assumed. 
responsibility of those who must weigh the importance 
of the Mexican President's statements to decide, first, as 
to their sincerity and their truthfulness, and second, as to 
the ability of the existing government in Mexico City to 
enforce, against a possibly powerful hostile minority, the 
full performance of what has been undertaken. 


When School Opens 


Fon most teachers and pupils the process of education 
might be easier if school session were continuous, or at 
least arranged without such pronounced interruptions as 
at present. Registration for courses at the beginning of 
a term, and examinations at the end, give an artificial 
emphasis to points in an experience that really has 
neither end nor beginning. In “The Education of Henry 
Adams.“ the process is shown to include all of living. 
Sharp breaks in schooling, therefore, ought to be mimi- 
mized in order that the w vork of the schools may not be 
unnecessarily differentiated from the rest of experi- 
ence. Every effort should be made to begin the work 
of the term as smoothly as possible, so that it may appear 
to both students and teachers as a natural continuation 
of their activity. 

In some schools in the United States the t registration 
for the.courses of any one term is accomplished during 
the term that precedes it. Thus conflicts of hours for 
both teachers and students are adjusted in advance, so 
that the classes can actually begin on the opening day of 
school. If registration and innumerable small problems 
are allowed to occupy the first few days or more of the 
term, the teaching and study may not have the advantage 
of just the right beginning. Certainly, excitement either 


at the start or at the finish of a school term should bé . 


avoided, for the importance of the schooling itself should 
not be blurred by confusion. It is practicable at any 
rate for schools to open and close with as little formality 
as possible, even though some such plan as the quarterly 
system, providing for almost continuous activity, may not 
seem everywhere feasible at present. 

In the United States, the time for the opening of the 
autumn term varies from August to October. For the 
public schools in most parts of the country, the opening 
date is early in September, usually just after Labor Day. 
In California and other Pacific coast regions, however, 
many schools start in August. The private schools of 
New England and other Atlantic coast regions often do 
not begin until October. This variation is doubtless due 
largely to the differing habits of people in different parts 
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British, and 48,000 were from the United States. 


It would seem to be the 


of the country. Vet it is interesting to see that in Cali- 
frornia the early date for school openings helps to mini- 


mize the excitement: In California, in fact, there are 
many schools, both in the mountain regions and in other 


parts, which do much) of their work throughout the 


summer. With the development of education and the 
coordinating: of it. more closely with experience in 
general, the reasons for beginning a school term at any 
set time, anywhere, are diminishing. 

In order to fulfill its purpose most effectively. the 
whole. process of education must be free from artificial 
divisions and confusing trivialities. Already the larger 
schools and colleges are making somewhat more progress 


in this respect than many of the smaller schools, in 


which confticts in the hours of courses and other elements 


of confusion arise from the seeming limitation of facili- 


ties. Yet the smaller schools should learn to arrange 
their work with better economy of time and effort, for 
the educational process in which there is least waste is 
that in which there is the greatest flexibility of action. 
Continuity of developing experience, rather than method, 
is what must appear important to all, at the beginning of 
a school term as at any other time. 
Editorial Notes 

Tr ts interesting to notice that immigration into Gan- 
ada for the year ending March 30, 1921, showed an 
increase of 27 per cent over the previous year, also that 
ouͤt of the 148,000 immigrants of the year, 74,000 were 
Only 
26,000 were from other countries. As immigration from 
the United States into Canada increased steadily from 
2400 in 1897 to 139,000 in 1913, only to be checked then 
by the outbreak of the war, it is apparent that, however 
the United States may be serving as a melting pot for 
European racial elements, it is promptly turning over 
some of the residue to its neighbor on the north. Presum- 
ably those who go from the United Statòs to Canada are 
among the sturdiest and most progressive types, and 
statistics show that, in 1920 at any rate, they carried with 
them, on an average, upward of $370 apiece in money. 
Thus it appears that Canada is getting a fairly steady 
inflow of seasoned English-speakers, most of them sup- 
plied with money enough to give them a good start amid 
new surroundings. Perhaps this northward trend may be 
cited as one more reason why the United States should 
close her gates, for a season at least, to the non-English- 
speaking throng. 


SLOWLY, but surely, general attention is being at- 
tracted to the New York Barge Canal as a highway for 
freight. Just now it is the Dock Commissioner of New 
York City who points to the availability of that great 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the Hudson River. 
He seconds the proposal of Senator Wadsworth, who 
wants the Secretary of the Navy to send some of the 
lighter war vessels from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes 
through the Hudson River and the Barge Canal, as a 
sort Of advertisement for that route. Such advertise- 
ment would be effective, no doubt, but perhaps it should 
be gained by means of something else than war vessels. 
There is no real need of that sort of craft on the Great 
Lakes, and so long as they are not needed there, it would 
probably be better to keep them at the seacoast, and send 
up a lake steamer or two for any advertising that may be 
needed. 


FOLLOWING hard on the All-Australian Trades Union 
Congress in Melbourne, when the extremists swept the’ 
board, the Queensland municipal elections were watched 
with close attention. The old ratepayers’ franchise had 
been abolished by the Labor government, and for the 
first time the full adult suffrage obtained, the contest thus 
having practically the significance of a parliamentary 
election. The result has been a complete surprise to all 
parties in Queensland, for the vote has gone against . 
Labor so decisively that the anti-Labor candidates won 
673 seats to 61. While it is true that the municipal elec-, 
tions in the northern state were not fought on the basis 
of the revolutionary socialism which triumphed in Mel- 
bourne, the result may be taken as in part a repercussion 
of that notable gathering. 


Wuat is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and 
it is noteworthy that those who chronicle the late doings 
of P. R. Johnson, the cricketer, are prompted to a very 
ardor of eulogium by his way of doing right ‘things 
rightly. They declare that his game is not only cricket, 
but delightful cricket, and classic at that. Johnson, they 
say, shows the old Eton methods at their best: he com- 
bines elegance with effectiveness, he is always correct, 
always strictly orthodox, he plays“with studied care, he 
does the right thing and does it perfectly, and he stays 
where no one else looks like staying. After all that, 
one is not surprised to hear that P. R. Johnson triumphs 
where others fail. 


Too much use is abuse. A revolt against the multi- 
plication of letters and correspondence in carrying on a 
business is taking place in many countries, in Europe at 
any rate. A new motto has been suggested. The bureau 
, was made for writing but not writing for bureaucrats.”’ 
A former Food Controller in Hungary came to the deci- 
sion that it was not sufficient, when asked for bread, to 
resort to paper and ink, particularly in the shape of a 
letter to another bureaucratic department. His order 
was brief and drastic: “Important matters must be dealt 
with only by telephone or telegram, correspondence be- 
tween the individual departments must be discontinued 
altogether.” 


Wuat would Borrow have thought of Snowdon 
being put up to auction? The most remarkable crag in 
the world,” he called it, but Borrow’s enthusiasm had no 
effect whatever on buyers, and Snowdon, with the vallev 
bracketed with it, went begging. A sign of the times— 
nobody wants to buy when everybody is trying to sell, 
and Snowdon remains unbought. The famed crag of 
“the old wild romantic tales” of Wales is surely nobody's 
property but the Welsh people's. There is ‘something 
comic in coupling a mountain with the hammer of an 
auctioneer, but te comedy savors of the preposterous 
and unnatural. 
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